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LETTERS 


A friend in deed 
Editor: 

I happen to be the person who made 
the donation to cancer research at the 
Dr. W. W. Cross Cancer Institute (ER, 
Sept. 1 

A friend of mine sent me her copy of 
the magazine to read this article... I 
have perused the magazine and find it 
most interesting, and think it would be 
most informative, timely and up-to-date 
to receive on a regular basis. 

Enclosed please find my cheque to 
cover two subscriptions, one for myself 
and the other a gift I am sure will be 
appreciated by this friend. 


Mrs. Flore Shaw 
Berwyn, Alta. 


Small but vital 
Editor: 

In the interest of objective and 
correct reporting for which your 
publication has gained wide respect, I 
would wish to correct a smal] but vital 
error in the article “Public Inquirer — 
Christopher Harder” (ER, Sept. 16). 

Your article states that Harder 
contacted me while I was an employee 
of the Alberta Housing Corporation. 
This is not true, The faet is that I had 
left the corporation almost two months 
before and while J. R. Landsky was 
president of the agency. 


George W. Fyfe 
St. Albert 


Healthy interests 
Editor: 

I, too, am a grandmother and I would 
like to tell the grandmother who wrote 
that letter (ER, Sept. 16) not to be sad 
any longer. 

I have known the boy in question for 
several years, He is a friend of my-sons 
and daughter. They have many healthy 
interests, one of them being the 
preservation of life. 


Agnes C. Lindal 
Edmonton 


Another success 
Editor: 

Early balances point to another very 
successful Klondike Dollar program now 
being wound up. 

Approximately 900 business firms (by 
far the largest number on record) 
participated in this year's program, 
Edmontonians as well as the thousands 
of visitors from near and far responded 
enthusiastically and generously. The 
trend to retention, rather than using 
the dollars as currency, was quite 
evident, 


This mass participation in raising 
funds for the Edmonton Klondike Days 
Association would not have been 
possible without the interest, involve- 
ment and all-round enthusiastic and 
generous support extended, both 
collectively and individually, by your 
staff during the entire campaign. 

On behalf of the Klondike Dollar 
Committee it is my pleasure to extend a 
most humble “Thank You" to you, and 
through you to your staff, for a job well 
done in promoting the 1974 Klondike 
Dollar program. 


T. A. Shandro, Coordinator 
1974 Klondike Dollar Program 


Courage and hope 


Editor: 

Please forgive my delay in not getting 
my sincere thanks to you before this. I 
did appreciate the time and considera- 
tion you gave, and the well-written 
article on physical education (ER, Sept. 
9). I will probably never really know 
how much it helped. 

To have such support was really 
overwhelming, after feeling so alone in 
what I was trying to do. I sincerely 
hope we can accomplish something 
worthwhile and good for all, and I'm 
certain the goal is closer now and a 
greater possibility with your assistance. 

Thank you again for giving me 
courage and hope to go on. 


Geraldine Archibald 
Edmonton 


Hard to believe 
Editor: 

Reading the article on the Great 
Escape [E'R, Sepi. 9] reminds us how 
archaic the Alberta Liquor Control 
Board restrictions are. Like everyone 
else in Edmonton, my wife and I used to 
go to large, unexciting, expensive 
Edmonton restaurants and lament at 
the lack of variety. 

For the last three years, we've been 
enjoying the small, personal places of 
Sydney, Australia. The large majority 
of the 5,000 dining spots are specialized 
with their own unique menus and 
atmospheres. A substantial number 
remain unlicensed. At unlicensed places, 
diners are able to take their own liquor, 
whether they prefer beer, spirits, wine, 
liqueur or all four. Going out is much 
more enjoyable and casual with tre 
mendous variety and less expenditure. 

If the Alberta Liquor Control Board 
got with the will of the people, 
Edmontonians would have more places 
like the Great Escape available. 


One of the funniest stories an 
Albertan in another country can tell is 
about the policies of the ALCB. All of 
our friends find it hard to believe. 


James Hayward 
Sydney, Australia 


False impression 


Editor: 

May I correct a false impression that 
may have been left with your readers 
regarding retailing programs in Ed- 
monton (ER, July 22]. 

NAIT has successfully offered a 
business administration program since 
September 1963. One of the subjects 
taught in the program was retail 
merchandising. In 1964, we first offered 
our distributive education program with 
retailing as one of the core subjects. 
Since 1985, we have offered retailing as 
an option or specialized program. 
Presently, the marketing management 
section of the business administration 
department is charged with the respon- 
sibility for the retail merchandising 
option. 

The support provided by local 
retailers on our advisory committee and 
the success of our graduates attests to 
the competence of our instructors and 
value of our program, which you appear 
to have ignored. 


R.A. North, Director 
Business and Vocational Division 
Northern Alberta Institute 

of Technology 


A great service 


Editor: 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you and your staff for the assis- 
tance your paper gave me and ZAP 
Homes during the period when I was so 
wrongfully accused of taking a profit on 
Jand on which I built and sold homes in 
Mill Woods (Nov. 21, 1978). 

Most certainly your paper recognized 
an injustice and came to my assistance 
without my solicitation. ] have followed 
your paper and am delighted with the 
service you are doing for other people 
such as myself. I believe you are doing a 
great service to our community and I 
want to wish you all the success. 


Bill Zaparniuk 
Edmonten 


Alternative coverage 
Editor: 

We weleome the Edmonton Report as 
alternative coverage on local affairs. I 
Offer one or two suggestions: having no 
Interest whatsoever in current religious 


matters, I find your emphasis on The 
Faith unduly heavy; I am distressed at 
the dearth of comment on the arts. 

Not being one to criticize without 
offering constructive suggestions, I 
would urge you to contact Prof. J. 
Nelson of the department of English at 
the U of A, who would be interested in 
contributing some comment on theatre. 
He teaches modern drama and, as a 
Canadian, has a keen interest in the 
current scene. I am myself president of 
the Edmonton Recorder Society; if you 
are interested in local amateur musical 
groups, I should be happy to tell you 
something about that. 


Richard Bosley 
Edmonton 


Always at a time of grief 


Editor: 

We were grieved to read Mrs. 
Pearce’s letter (Letter to the Editor in 
the September 22 issue of the 
Edmonton Report) regarding another 
case of a family running into difficulties 
when arranging for a funeral. Unfortu 
nately such situations do happen far 
more frequently than they should, and 
always at a time of grief and upset. 
Undertakers have their problems, too. I 
have been told, for example, by an 
Edmonton undertaker that if he shows 
too many simple, low cost items he is 
criticized as being “cheap,” and the 
family is as upset as if they had been 
sold too expensive a funeral. This is 
why memorial societies feel that the 
cost of funerals, item by item, should be 
displayed, shopped for, and diseussed in 
the same way that any other goods and 
services for sale are advertised. 


(Mrs.) Mae Cox 
Executive Secretary 
Memorial Society of Edmonton 


City also to blame 


Editor: 

I read with interest your artiele on 
the Coronation Pool [ER, Sept. 16] and 
was most annoyed. It should be pointed 
out that the city must approve all plans 
for construction. They have these 
various departments study the plans for 
weeks before they go to tender, and this 
includes the parks department. 

I contend that the city is just as much 
to blame as the architect. My opinion is 
that it is definitely not a practical type 
building, and am certainly not taking 
responsibility away from the architect; 
however, it is time that city personnel 
pointed a few fingers back at 
themselves for ever letting such a mess 
be built. 


D.L. Tindall 
Master Pools 
Edmonton 
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proven by experience. Our 
assurance of complete confidence 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 
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‘CORNUCOPIA FAIR" 


SOUTHGATE SHOPPERS 
MALL 
111 ST. and 51 AVE. 
OCTOBER 3,4,5 


75 society members will 
be demonstrating and 
exhibiting their own art 
or craft, 
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THE PEOPLE 


CRISIS CENTRE 
Victims of sexual assault 
need advice during trauma 

It takes guts for a rape victim to 
report this erime to the police. In a 
trauma from a degrading and brutal sex 
attack, she first faces a barrage of 
embarrassing — but necessary — inves- 
tigative questions from the police. But, 
the worst is yet to come in the 
courtroom, where too often she is the 
one branded in the grueling and insult- 
ing eross-examination by the defense 
attorney. It makes her appear more like 
the person charged than the victim. All 
too frequently a rape victim is the one 
who comes out with the damaged 
reputation. She feels she has been 
deserted by everyone and there is no 
one to back her up. This is where a sex 
assault crisis centre functions, concen- 
trating on support for the victim. The 
treatment of rape victims in courtrooms 
discourages other women and girls from 
reporting attacks to the police. A centre 
would try to educate women and girls 
the importance of reporting rapes to the 
police. 

There soon may be a sex assault crisis 
centre in Edmonton, Interested profes- 
sionals and individuals approved the 
concept of such a centre at a meeting 
last week in the YWCA cafeteria. 
Speakers included gynecologist Dr. 


C.A.D. Ringrose, city police inspector 
J.J. Love, lawyer Dave Costigan of the 
attorney-general's department and Mrs. 
Miriam Watson, a volunteer with the 
YWCaA’s individual services committee 
who has been working on the formation 
of such a centre since March. Ali 


DR. RINGROSE % 
‘60 to 100 rapes annually. 
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THE RAPE VICTIM AND HER ATTACKERS 
Whose reputation will suffer most? 


emphasized the fact that a centre would 
not replace the police department nor 
medical authorities in treatment of rape 
cases. 

The centre’s concept first started as a 
crisis centre for rape victims, but Insp. 
Love pointed out there are other sexual 
offenses such as incest, attempted rape 
and indecent assault “that are just as 
nasty, just as difficult to investigate and 
just as damaging to the victim as rape.” 
A public committee was formed of 
volunteers and professionals. “We need 
a representative of the police depart 
ment on the committee,” Mrs.Watson 
said, “If we are heading in the wrong 
direction, he will set us right.” 

All speakers emphasized the need for 
sexual assaults being reported first to 
the police, as reporting them to the 
centre first would waste time in the 
apprehension of an alleged rapist. “The 
police will not take part in any 
undertaking that sets up obstacles in 
our investigation,” Insp. Love declared. 
“The centre should not be a primary 
source for reports," Dr. Ringrose 
emphasized. Mr. Costigan and Insp. 
Love agreed, if an assault victim came 
to such a centre and did not want the 
matter reported to the police, no legal 
steps could be taken against the centre 
for not reporting the client's name and 
story, 

Dr. Ringrose, who examines and 
treats rape victims at Misericordia Hos 
pital, said reported rapes average be 
tween 60 and 100 annually in Edmonton. 
There were 62 or 63 last year. If a rape 
vietim comes in for medical treatment 
soon enough, steps can be taken to pro- 
tect her from dangers of pregnancy and 


St. 


venereal disease. In his experience with 
approximately 1,000 rape victims in 12 
years, he has found the police to be 
courteous and sympathetic. The gyne- 
ecologist is a great believer in women 
and girls doing everything they can to 
escape being assaulted and is among the 
first ones to warn them against hitch- 
hiking. He estimated one-third of rape 
victims are accosted while hitchhiking. 
He advised women and girls to get more 
detective-minded. “Try to get the 
license number of a car and/or a 
description of your assailant. I do not 
recommend women struggling too much 
as this will further antagonize the 
attacker. I recommend women and girls 
trying to move their bowels as this will 
turn off the sexual appetite of an assail- 
ant.” While not a universally needed 
thing, Dr, Ringrose feels such a centre 
would have a definite role to play even 
if it were used only 10 or 12 times a 
year. “It would be especially helpful to 
young single women who are alone in 
the city,” he explained. “Teenagers 
have their parents and married women 
their husbands to support them.” 

Mrs, Watson is optimistic about such 
a centre becoming a reality and feels 
the YWCA’s services committee gained 
support of individuals and professional 
people at the meeting. “But, along with 
the centre, we need some changes in 
legislation,” Mrs. Watson said. “At 4 
seminar it was suggested that rape vic 
tims have legal counsel in court. They 
don’t now, because they are witnesses 
for the crown.” 

While Mr. Costigan is in favor of a 
sex assault crisis centre, he warned 
participants “not to go too far” and 
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DANCER CABROLIER 
Wearing hat in second row. 


Santiago after the fighting died down,” 
Mr. Cabrolier said. “I waited a year, 
things were getting worse, you could be 
arrested if you were out on the street at 
one o'clock in the morning. I knew I had 
to leave. When Salvador Allende was in 
power, all art was free — politics didn’t 
enter into it.” 

The Chilean dancer is keeping his 
fingers crossed and hoping that the 
telegram urging “immediate attention” 
be given to his application for 
permanent residence in Canada. The 
telegram has been signed by leaders of 
the city’s artistic and cultural commun 
ity and was sent by George Melnyk, a 
local freelance broadcaster, to Robert 
Andras, minister of manpower and 
immigration in Ottawa. The artistic 
community has gone out of its way to 
make him welcome. The Alberta Ballet 
Company invited him to work out at its 
headquarters. Maybe there will be a job 
of dancing for him with it in the future, 
Loo. 

Mr. Cabrolier would like very much 
to remain in Canada, He likes the 
democratic atmosphere. “People are 
free to talk, sing, dance and move about 
as they please,” he commented. “You 
are free to print what you want in your 
newspapers and magazines.” His trip to 
Canada is his second to North America. 
In 1972, the National Folk Ballet of 
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Chile danced in the gardens of the 
White House, at Georgetown 
University, the Lisner Auditorium and 
Kennedy Memorial Center, all in 
Washington, D.C. 

Among those who signed the 
telegram were Joha Neville, artistic 
director of the Citadel Theatre; Pierre 
Hetu, music director of Edmonton 
Symphony Orchestra; Sylvain Voger, 
president of Canadian Artists Union; 
Mare Shoenberg, artistic director of 
Theatre 3; Terry Fenton, director of 
Edmonton Art Gallery; Mel Hurtig, 
local publisher; and Stephen Scoble, 
co-chairman-of the League of Canadian 
Poets. 


JUSTICE 
March 1973 hockey game 


draws final penalty: $2,641 
The place was the Grand Trunk 
Arena, the date was March 8, 1973, the 
occasion was the third period of the 
final play-offs of Bantam B_ minor 
hockey. The score was close, nerves 
were raw, tempers were strained. 
Tension ran high on the ice and in the 
stands. The teams were Prince Charles 
and Glenora. Suddenly it became 
evident that a skirmish had developed 
on the rink. Defenseman Jim Shave of 
Prince Charles grabbed centre Tony 
Karpow of Glenora from behind. Tony 
struck at him. The referee blew his 
whistle. Jim was handed a two-minute 
penalty for holding; Tony got two min- 
utes for roughing. Last. week, the final 
penalty of that game was handed down 
in the Supreme Court of Alberta by Mr. 
Justice D.C. McDonald. Richard Shave, 
Jim's elder brother, was to pay Tony 
$2,641 for pasting him in the nose and 


breaking it, in another altercation after 


HOCKEY PLAYER KARPOW 
A penalty, and a broken nose. 


the game. 

About 20 minutes after that alterca- 
tion at the game's end, Jim and Tony 
shook hands and apologized. Everyone 
was at peace. Or so it seemed. But as 
the teams trooped off to the dressing 
rooms, a stranger grabbed 14-year-old 
Tony by the shoulder, swung him 
around, and threw a right hand punch 
to Tony’s nose. It broke with a crack, 
pushed far to the left, Then the man 
disappeared. 

Two days later, Tony's assailant was 
identified as Mr. Shave, 21, who had 
been a spectator to the ice fight and had 
apparently become incensed. Tony 
himself was a little incensed over the 
plight of his nose. He sued. 

In handing down his decision last 
week, the judge commented, “. . . De- 
fendant's counsel submitted that the 
defendant's action must be considered 
in the light of our ‘culture’. . . . That 
does not excuse undue violence among 
players, or any violence exhibited by 
spectators to players. 

“Even rough hockey players are en- 
titled to be protected from spectators. 
Spectators may, if they wish, consider 
themselves judges of the conduct of 
players, but they are not entitled to 
pass sentence and execute it.” 

For Tony, incidentally, it was a 
second victory. He had seored the goal 
that broke the tie and gave Glenora the 
victory. 


AMA MEETING 

On sex education issue, 
even physicians disagree 

Family life and sex education 
programs should not be construed as 
promoting sex at the school level “as 
sex, per se, doesn’t need promoting,” 
declared Dr. Robert E. Hatfield, the 
new president of the Alberta Medical 
Association, when he opened his cam- 
paign for physicians’ active help with 
these programs. This declaration start- 
ed somewhat of a minor battle on the 
sex front at the opening business ses- 
sion of the annual meeting last week at 
Chateau Lacombe. The dynamic, cru- 
sading doctor has been battling Calgary 
critics of family life and sex education 
programs for many years. He even 
spent his wedding anniversary doing 
battle at a school board meeting. He has 
no patience with parents who fight such 
programs but yet let their children 
watch blue movies on television. The 
five Hatfield children don’t watch such 
entertainment. Dr. Hatfield said the 
climate for family life and sex education 
programs is getting better but so far 
programs have been mostly paper 
maneuvres.” 

Dr. L.A. Frostad of Pincher Creek 
does not share Dr. Hatfield's enthusi- 
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Sex needs no promoting. 


asm for this type of education for two 
reasons: “Persons dispensing this sort 
of information are deficient in knowl- 
edge and training,” he stated. “In our 
school a person disseminated a promis- 
euity type of information, using a 
Playboy magazine article on masturba- 
tion. The children crawled under a 
blanket and, when they came out, they 
discussed the part of the anatomy they 
had touched. Second, family life and sex 
education should be left in the hands of 
the family and family doctor.” 

Dr. Hatfield pointed out there is a 
difference between sex and sex educa- 
tion and that children in Dr. Frostad’s 
community school were getting sex. 
This partisan discussion arose from a 
recommendation of the committee on 
maternal welfare that called for the 
medical profession to work with and 
through schools and other community 
organizations in helping provide infor- 
mation, instruction and expertise in 
family life education. This recommenda- 
tion was passed overwhelmingly. 

One doctor wanted to know exactly 
what the definition of family life is. Dr. 
L.W. Johnston, chairman of the com- 
mittee on maternal welfare, said, “In a 
broad sense it is preparation for mar 
riage, raising of children, future 
happiness of the individual and working 
for the welfare of the community of the 
whole. It does not teach youngsters to 
&o out and try sex. Sex is a dirty word 
in our society.” 

The discussion on sex covered a wide 
range of problems related to sex which 
Plague the medical profession — abor- 
tion and a doctor's legal position in pro- 


viding contraceptives and birth control 
pills for minors. 

The AMA approved two positions on 
abortions: 

Every case should be carefully 
assessed, and induced abortions should 
not become a means of birth control. 

e An attempt should be made to re- 
duce the number of unwanted pregnan- 
cies by making each doctor's office or 
clinic a source of valid information on 
family planning and contraception. 

The AMA almost unanimously 
defeated Dr. C.A. Douglas Ringrose’s 
motion that would have taken thera- 
peutic abortions out of the criminal 
code, permitted abortions up until three 
months of pregnancy outside of a hospi- 
tal and left the decision of abortion up 
to a woman and her doetor. Dr. 
Ringrose maintained abortions during 
the first trimester of a pregnancy are 
safer when performed outside of a 
hospital. He pointed out that between 
20,000 and 40,000 such abortions have 
been performed without a single death 
in the United States. Dr, F.G. Awrant 
said most Canadians do not feel abortion 
is a matter between a woman and her 
doctor. Dr. Robert F. Clark, executive 
director of the AMA, said there were 
more controls over abortions and other 
procedures in a hospital. 

Dr. Harry Brody held there is a 
double standard for abortions in 
Canada. “The seriously ill get them, the 
rich women leave the country for them 
and women who cannot afford them 
don’t get them,” he said. “As for lasting 
psychiatric damage to a woman or girl, 
there is more depression in an 
unwanted birth.” Uf. v."Vann' Koss, in 
whose lifetime as a physician times have 
gone from no abortion to 2,148 during 
the first six months of 1974, empha- 
sized, “We (doctors) had better start 


THE SPADAFORA FAMILY 
Trying to decide how to go on. 
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doing something about preventing 
pregnancies and get beyond abortions, 
We had better get tracking and teach 
responsible intercourse and family 
planning. Preventing pregnancies is far 
better than worrying about aborting.” 

When it comes to prescribing contra- 
ceptives and birth control pills for 
under-aged girls without their parents’ 
consent, doctors are right in the middle, 
as there is a possibility they can be held 
legally liable. No specific answers were 
given for this problem, and it appears 
doctors will have to use their own judg- 
ment under the legal system. They feel 
that contraception is the lesser of two 
evils. Doctors said they were getting 
“damn little help” from other segments 
of society and have been accused of 
being uncooperative in trying to solve 
the sex-at-the-school-level problem. Dr. 
Hatfield said, “We've got to get down to 
the brass tacks of sex problems, family 
life and sex education programs.” 


TRAGEDY 
Just routine sewer check, 
but two city workmen die 


It was 7 in the morning, breakfast 
was on the table, the children were on 
their way down to eat, looking for books 
and chattering. Tony Spadafora, 4l, 
glanced at his watch, gulped his coffee 
and, stopping briefly to kiss his wife, 
Lisa, and eldest daughter, Tina, 
good-bye, headed for work. That was 
the last time his family saw him. By 
3:30 p.m., on that fateful day last week, 
he had died in the city sewer he was 
checking. 

Mr, Spadafora was a workman with 
the city water and sanitation depart- 
ment. He had been making a routine 
check of a sanitary sewer at 178 Street 
and 81 Avenue. His crew became 
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alarmed when, after entering the 
manhole, he didn't answer a routine 
safety signal. Deftly donning a safety 
harness, co-worker Andy Rupik went 
down after him. Suddenly Mr. Rupik 
yelled, “Pull me up, quick!” But they 
couldn't get him out quickly enough. 
Both men were dead. The cause is 
unknown. One theory was that a pocket 
of gas could have been responsible. 
Perhaps the inquest will tell. 

Mr. Spadafora’s family are not really 
thinking about why or how he died. Said 
17-year-old Tina, “Right now we are 
trying to decide how we will live. Papa 
supported us, Mama kept the house. 
Mama can speak only Italian. I am still 
at St. Joseph's High School, and can 
take only a part-time job. The other 
three girls are all younger. The only 
thing we can think of is to find a lawyer 
and see if there is a way we can get 
some money from the city.” 


HOLDUPS 
Service station robberies 
making operators cautious 


The night was dark lasi week, 
business had slowed to an occasional 
trickle and the clerk was in the back 
room, preparing to close a downtown 
Shell station for the night. Suddenly a 
man burst into the room, brandishing a 
long knife.’ He was wearing, the clerk 
noticed in that first surprised glance, a 
brown jacket and slacks and looked to 
be in his early twenties. Scooping up 
the money the clerk had emptied from 
the safe, the man sprinted to the door, 
stopping only briefly to slash the 
telephone cord on the way out. Then he 
and another man took off in a station 
wagon. 

Without pausing to think, the clerk 
followed the bandit. He saw the station 
wagon disappearing down the street 
and did the only thing he could. He gave 
chase on foot. He ran for three blocks, 
then seeing it was futile, returned to 
the station to inform the police. 

Bob Chatut, manager of the station, is 
worried now. “The men eseaped with 
$450, and that’s a lot of money. So far, 
only three service stations have been 
hit this year and it’s already September. 
Mostly, the all night convenience 
markets are being robbed. But the 
trouble is, they don’t keep very much 
cash around, and we lost a lot. We don’t 
want to see a run on service stations.” 

However, he says service stations are 
taking precautions. One of these will be 
to accept only the exact amount of 
money for purchases. Another is to 
continuously remove excess cash from 
the till. “And,” he hinted ominously, 
“some other precautions at this station 
are planned that will make it definitely 
a bad idea to try and rob us.” 
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Campaign is only ‘tip of the iceberg’ 
for Edmonton's United Way approach 


Harley Deeks, general manager of 
Molson Brewery, waves a lighted match 
over the bowl of his pipe, puffs, leans 
back in his chair, and exhales a stream 
of smoke. With the beer strike finally 
over and local supplies returning to 
normal, he should be entitled to a 
well-earned breather. Instead, he faces 
another problem, and the solution he 
finds to this pne will have a far more 
profound effect upon the lives of many 
Edmonton families than the beer 
shortage ever could. For Harley Deeks 
will spend the next month asking 
Edmontonians for money. The money is 
not for Mr. Deeks, and it is certainly not 
for Molson's. It will go to the 43 
community agencies which gather their 
funds under the umbrella of the United 
Way, which this year has selected 
Harley Deeks as campaign manager. 
His job: to raise about $2.5 million. 

Mr. Deeks, 47, Ontario- born and 
educated, grandfather of two, has spent 
25 years in the brewing business. 
Soft-spoken and friendly, he plays the 
bagpipes in his spare time, though 
“there's not a drop of Scotch blood in 
me.” But the words he speaks are words 
of war. “The troops are ready to go. I 
am in charge of the artillery barrage, 
the flag-waving,.” The war he wages is a 
war against apathy, against ignorance, 
and against petty excuses, and the prize 
of victory will be seeing 43 community 
agencies meeting their scanty budgets 
and continuing to perform their vital 
services during the coming year. 

The theory behind the United Way is 
simple: instead of 43 separate fund- 
raising campaigns — nearly one each 
week — the job can be done in one 
major effort. Not only are citizens saved 
from a wearying (and self-defeating) 
barrage of appeals for charity, but the 
agencies themselves save money by 
combining operating expenses, and by 
being able to attract extra-capable 
talent to insure the success of their 
efforts. 

“It's tough to get ladies to knock at 
doors,” says Mr. Deeks. “In some areas 
we're just doing a devil of a job. But I'd 
hate to see 43 people knocking at my 
door, instead of just one. I think I'd turn 
them all away.” 

Mr. Deeks believes strongly that the 
United Way canvassers (there are about 
12,000 unsalaried people involved in the 
campaign) should not be turned away. 
“Everybody should put something back 
into the community, but nobody should 
be forced to give. I was forced to give to 
a fund-raising drive years ago by the 
president of the company I was working 
for, and I have never forgotten it. You 
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CAMPAIGN MANAGER DEEKS. 
A war against petty excuses. 


have people who might have a sick kid, 
or who are mortgaged up to the 
eyeballs, and that I can. understand. But 
in a normal situation, if they turn their 
backs on all this good that's going on in 
the community they can't be human. If 
people could just go to these agencies 
and see what's going on...” 

To the inevitable questions raised by 
any request for donations, the United 
Way offers solid answers. How much of 
each dollar donated to United Way 
actually gets to the agencies? About 89 
cents. Does any of it go for advertising, 
luncheons, canvassers? Not a penny. 
Who uses the services of United Way 
agencies? Three out of five Edmonton 
families. Why are there still other 
appeals, if United Way is supposed to 
roll them all up in one? According to a 
United Way pamphlet, “the United Way 
has no police powers, and should never 
be given such powers. As long as there 
are people who are willing to work and 
contribute to separate campaigns, then 
there will be separate campaigns.” (Mr. 
Deeks adds, “I abhor those who say 
there’s one agency on our list they don’t 
like, so they won't contribute... It's a 
big copout.”) What obligations are 
placed upon agencies receiving United 
Way money? They cannot turn anyone 
away because of race, religion, or 
financial ability. Except for special 
drives for capital expenses (such as 
would be necessary to construct a new 
building), they cannot go out on their 
own private campaigns. 

Mr. Deeks, who says that he feels the 
campaign will “come very close” to 
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achieving 100 per cent of its goal (last 
year it fell about $30,000 short), will put 
his own refinements to a campaign 
strategy and organization which has 
been honed to a fine edge over the past 
14 years. Local businesses will be 
approached by a team of 36 “loaned 
executives,” who devote full-time to 
United Way campaigning but remain on 
their own company payrolls. House- 
holders will be canvassed by volunteers. 
General enthusiasm will be beefed up 
by newspaper advertisements donated 
by such companies as the Bay, Eaton's, 
and Simpsons-Sears. Edmonton's new 
television station, Channel 13, will 
celebrate its official opening on Oct. 
18-14 with a 20-hour United Way 
marathon from the Edmonton Inn 
featuring celebrities Arte Johnson and 
Leonard Nimoy (Star Trek's “Mr. 
Spock). 

In former years, a giant thermometer 
was placed atop the downtown Bay, 
recording progress towards the fund- 
raising goal. This year, according to Mr. 
Deeks, discussion centres on whether to 
turn one of the steamstacks at the 
generating plant into a giant thermo- 
meter, or whether, perhaps, to turn the 
high-level bridge into a sort of 
horizontal thermometer, with flags 
placed at intervals on the top of the 
bridge as the money raised increases. 
And there will be city-wide showings of 
a film featuring 1 V's David Jansen in a 
story about a boy whose life is 
dramatically changed by a United Way 


ageney, Most of this will cost little or 
nothing. 

“In any business,” says Mr. Deeks, 
“there's a product to market for a 
profit. Our product is 43 agencies. Our 
marketing team is our loaned execu- 
tives and our canvassers. Our profit is 
the good job which will be done in the 
community.” 

The, fund-raising campaign itself is 
really only “the tip of the iceberg,” 
according to Hugh Harvey, executive 
director for the United Way for the last. 
seven years. Before the campaign 
begins, a careful screening process 
takes place involving volunteer citizens’ 
committees in the process of deciding 
what needs are manifest in the 
community and what priority the 
United Way should attach to funding 
each of the various agencies which 
attempt to meet these needs. After the 
campaign, the funds are distributed to 
the agencies each month according to 
strict budgets set up well in advance. 
Should the campaign fall short of its 
goal, the already-lean budgets will be 
cut. “We have to sit down, reappraise, 
and decide where the cuts will be 
made,” says Mr. Harvey. “We don’t 
make percentage cuts across the beard, 
but we try to decide where they will do 
the least harm.” During the rest of the 
year there will be applications from new 
agencies and there will be many 
requests for temporary funding. The 
full-time staff of 14 has increased by two 
during the past seven years, during 


Community Chest was first solution 


Octogenarian Dr. Elmer Roper, a 
former mayor of Edmonton, who 
came to the city in 1917 when the 
population was about one-tenth what 
it is at present, whose son Lyall is 
credited with the big push earlier 
this year which resulted in Edmon- 
ton gaining the 1978 Commonwealth 
Games, sat in his apartment 
overlooking the river valley last 
week and reminisced about his 
involvement in the creation of the 
Community Chest of Edmonton in 
1941. Forerunner of the United 
Fund, the Community Chest was the 
city's first solution to the chaos 
which marred wartime fund-raising. 

“There were about 40 different 
agencies in the city then, each 
running an individual fund-raising 
campaign, all making their individual 
appeals to business people and 
employees. It became a real 
nuisance, There was a_ general 
feeling that something had to be 
done, and that the Community Chest 
was the way to do it. It reached the 
stage where the need for it was so 
obvious that everybody just came 


in,” he recalled. 

“Our first goal was about $350,000, 
and the last one, in 1959, was about 
$500,000. I think we made our goal 
every year. There was a great 
showing of community spirit — es: 
pecially in the willingness of people 
to act as canvassers. 

“I remember going into one 
business where the manager greeted 
me warmly enough. ‘What are you 
coming to beg for now? he said. I 
lectured him. 1 told him I was doing 
something for him, not begging for 
something from him.” 

Dr. Roper looks with affection and 
pride out over the city which has 
been his home for over half a 
century. “I have a daughter who 
lives in Kansas City. They have a 
river running through the city which 
is very much like ours, but they have 
allowed the river valley to become a 
jungle. I think one of the best things 
about Edmonton is the way we have 
preserved the parkland in our river 
valley.” 

Still active, Dr. Roper affirms his 
belief that the umbrella agency was 
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which time the fund has increased by 
about three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Mr. Harvey has been associated with 
United Way or Community Chest 
campaigns for 26 years. (Earlier, he was 
secretary of the board of the first and 
only cooperatively owned daily news: 
paper in Winnipeg, the Citizen. He 
resigned over the inevitable conflicts 
arising when readers, each of whom was 
also an owner, attempted to direct. the 
paper’s editorial policy in several 
contradictory directions, and the paper 
folded soon after.) His wife Phyllis is a 
volunteer worker each year, not only 
for the United Way but for various 
senior citizens’ groups. “She’s learning 
all the problems of the aged so she can 
keep me occupied when I retire," he 
says. 

Mr. Harvey feels strongly that there 
are large areas of community need 
which cannot be met by government. To 
the question of why one should give to 
the United Way when so much of one's 
tax money goes to public services 
already, Mr. Harvey offers a well- 
reasoned answer. “The government 
does big things,” he says, “which 
nobody else could do. It pays for 
medical bills. It supplies the family 
allowance. But there are services which 
should be left to the private sector. The 
government should not be involved in 
youth leadership, in providing the 
philosophies of relationships and life 
that the scouts and Y's do. In the areas 
of mental health, multiple sclerosis, 
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DR. ROPER 

Once, there was chaos. 

an idea whose time had come, and 
that it continues to fill a need. 
“There was chaos in this area of 
community life before the Chest and 
the United Way were organized,” he 
said at the drive’s kickoff breakfast 
last week. “There would be chaos 
again if the United Way failed to 
¢arry on.” 


UNITED WAY OFFICE AT WORK 
Behind all the hoopla . . . 


mental retardation, and rheumatism, 
nothing would have been done by the 
government at all unless people 
recognized the problems and banded 
together. Governments don't lead. They 
follow. The need has to be identified 
before government will move. And 
concerned volunteers offer a personal 
involvement which governmental agen- 
cies just cannot match,” 

Too, there is the governmental habit 
of funding agencies on a short-term 
basis, and then pulling out just as a 
clientele has become dependent upon 
the agencies’ services. “A tremendous 
number of requests for funding which 
come to us are from the agencies that 
have been bubbling up like lava beds as 
the result of federal grants, which are 
terminated after a short period of time. 
The people who use these services have 
to have some assurances of ongoing 
funding. To withdraw the services 
would be to raise the question in the 
minds of the people affected, does the 
community really care? The govern 
ment should be a little more careful if 
they want to intrude into local 
agencies —by looking at permanent 
funding.” 

His 26 years of personal service to 
community agencies have left Hugh 
Harvey with a positive philosophy of 
life. “T think the reason society tends to 
become impersonal is that we live in 
cities, and the need for help in cities is 
not as obvious as, for example, in 
farming communities, where if a barn 
burns down everyone can see it, and 
everyone pitches in to build it again. 
Now, you can live in an apartment block 
and not even know the name of the 
person next door — but the need is still 
there. Social problems — drug addic- 
tion, mental breakdown — are on the in 


crease, and strangely they increase the 
more affluent we become. That's the 
very reason you need concerned citizen 
volunteers —to worry about and 
identify these problems. You can reach 
the point of affluence that Greece did, 
and that society broke up in the midst 
of its affluence. I hope we've got a 
better educational system, and we're a 
little more reasoned than the Greeks. 
The veneer of civilization is a little bit 
stronger now —but it's still pretty 
thin.” 

The United Way, in the middle of its 
14th year of raising money for the 
people who need what they cannot 
afford, is doing what it can to 
strengthen that veneer. Its success or 
failure depends upon the efforts of men 
like Harley Deeks and Hugh Harvey — 
and upon the willingness of Edmonton- 
ians to accept their responsibility to 
their fellows, Behind the hoopla, the 
thermometers and the TV marathons, 
lies a society's need which can only be 
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RCMP 
Mountie gets HER man? 
That's the way it is now 


Throughout the 100-year history of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Mounties have been famous in real-and 
-reel-life for getting their man. Now the 
men probably won't mind getting 
caught — that is, if all of the 32 female 
recruits are as personable and comely 
as the four from Edmonton. But, unlike 
the movies, Lady Mounties won't be in 
hot pursuit of evil-doers on horseback 
and all dressed up in those fancy red, 
blue and yellow dress uniforms. (Horses 
are used only for parade duty 
nowadays.) Their pursuing will be done 
in modern conveyances, such as cars, 
helicopters and planes. The swearing in 
of Betty Glassman, Susan Lowden, 
Bette-Jo Morris and Greta Mortensen 
took place last week at Division K in 
Edmonton simultaneously at the same 
time as other ceremonies throughout 
Canada, The four new Mounties took 
their three oaths — office, allegiance 
and secrecy — before Insp. Al MacKen- 
zie, assistant staffing officer. 

There was a happy feeling of 
comraderie before, during and after the 
ceremony as the men weleomed the 
feminine contingent to their ranks. 
From all of Canada, 292 women applied 
and there were 64 applicants from 
Alberta since the end of May, The 
RCMP has neither increased nor bent 
qualifications for the women but 
followed its usual high standards, 
During the training course, they will be 
instructed in small arms, foot drill, 
swimming and academic courses such as 
the various federal acts, Criminal Code 
matters and other law enforcement 
subjects. According to Staff Sgt. Major 
Doug Watt, the women will train as a 
class by themselves. The only changes 
could come in the physical training to 
conform to the women's ability. For 
obvious reasons, karate will be beefed 
up and wrestling and weight training 
the men go through will be omitted. 
Training will continue for 22 weeks. 
Upon graduation, they will receive 
full-fledged constable’s pay of $10,794, 
the same as the men. 

The hardest question of all for the re- 
cruits was “why did they want to be- 
come Mounties?” All registered high 
enthusiasm as they applied as soon as 
they learned the RCMP would be open 
to women. Bette-Jo Morris, 19, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Morris, comes by her interest naturally 
as her father is a retired Mountie. She 
can’t remember the time she didn't 
want to follow in her father's footsteps. 
She attended Grant MacEwan College 
hefore becoming a medical secretary in 
cardiology at the University of Alberta. 
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MOUNTIES MacKENZIE, GLASSMAN, MORTENSEN, MORRIS AND LOWDEN 


Wrestling and weightlifting omitted, but karate beefed-up. 


The job didn’t have enough action or 
excitement for her. “I wanted to do 
something worthwhile, like helping 
somebody not to go wrong,” she said. 

Betty Glassman, 26, whose parents 
are Mr, and Mrs, Ben Glassman and 
who received her registered nurse's 
training at the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital, said she still liked nursing and 
it was difficult to give it up but she 
wanted to do something else. “I'm not 
getting any younger and thought that 
now was the time to make the change if 
I were ever going to do it,” she contin- 
ued. “I've been a nurse for eight years. 
About four years ago I decided to look 
into a law enforcement career, as it 
looked interesting. It’s very difficult to 
get into the city force. When the RCMP 
opened its rolls to women, I jumped at 
the chance.” 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eric 
Lowden, Susan Lowden, 19, has had her 
heart set. on a career as a Mountie since 
she was 10 or 11 years old and has al- 
ways been perturbed that the RCMP 
did not take females. She thinks she is 
in good physical shape to undergo the 
training that is reputed to be the most 
rigorous in the world of law enforce- 
ment. She has kept in shape by swim- 
ming, ice skating and general physical 
education activities. As for modern 
dance being good for physical develop- 
ment, she doesn't give it any credit for 
her shape. “I didn’t like it and didn’t do 
much of it,” she said bluntly. Her father 
is a retired sergeant in the RCAF so she 
got her education at various places, 
including Namao, Goose Bay in 
Labrador and Cold Lake. She studied 
social sciences at Gfant MacEwan 
College for one year. She was the fourth 
woman in Edmonton to apply. 

Greta Mortensen, 19, daughter of 


Mrs. Barbara Mortensen and Bert 
Mortensen, attended Alberta College 
after graduation from the Archbishop 
Jordan High School in Sherwood Park 
and was a stenographer in a dental 
office before signing up. “It (being a 
Mountie) sounded like a good career for 
women,” she said. 

The Edmonton lady Mounties are not 
particular about the jobs to which they 
will be assigned first after completing 
their training. Miss Glassman added, 
with a wide grin, “I hope I don’t end up 
in the hospital as a patient.” 

With only parents and friends 
present, each girl was sworn in 
individually. After all four had taken 
their oaths, Insp. MacKenzie gave them 
a pep talk, pointing up their responsibi- 
lities and telling them they were expec- 
ted to pull their fair share of the load. 
Miss Helen Hunley, solicitor general for 
the Province of Alberta and the 
government's representative for the 
RCMP, also welcomed the recruits. “'m 
excited and pleased about the RCMP 
admitting women. They will do a good 
job as they have been very effective on 
the city force,” she said. 

Assistant commissioner V.M. Seppala 
of K Division explained the admittance 
of women had come about because of a 
study that spanned a number of years. 
Like other Mountie officers, he ex- 
pressed his pleasure at having the 
feminine influence in the RCMP. All top 
Mountie officers denied that the women 
would be given special treatment in 
order to wash them out. The feeling was 
“we really want them around and there 
is definitely a place and need for them 
in the RCMP.” 


Oh, yes. For the time being lady 
Mounties will have to do without that 
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faney dress uniform, but the RCMP is 
looking into it. For now their uniforms, 
except with few basic changes, will 
consist of a brown serge jacket, navy 
blue skirt and slacks with the yellow 
stripe, black shoes and black leather 
purse with the necessary pockets for 
handeuffs and other gear. 


STEEPLEJACKS 
A slip of scaffolding sends 


man hurtling 40 feet down 

For steeplejack Richard Moran, the 
24th of September started like any 
other day. It was a beautiful day, and he 
and his 26-year-old partner, Gordon 
Stubbington, were doing a routine job 
on a superstructure at the Clover Bar 
bridge. But by noon, the date was in- 
delibly etched on his mind, Mr. 
Stubbington lay in the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital in critical condition. He had 
fallen from a height of close to 40 feet. 

Mr. Moran still shudders when he 
thinks of what happened. “I was the 
witness,” he recalls. “We had been 
lowering some scaffolding from the 
superstructure, and it's a job that 
requires the old team work. Gord de- 
cided to stay up and I came to the 
ground. But for the grace of God, it 
could just have easily been me. One 
minute he was up there, the next he 
was lying erumpled up on the ground. I 
didn’t panic. I went over... he was 
about 15 feet away .. . and saw that 
he was alive. Then I raced up the hill as 
fast as I could and got on the two-way 
radio to the office. An ambulance, a fire 
truck and a police car were there within 


THE CLOVER BAR BRIDGE 
Six inches made the difference 


15 minutes.” 

Tt was a long quarter of an hour for 
Mr. Moran. During that time, he made 
Mr. Stubbington as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and straightened him up in case 
he had to give artificial respiration. “If 
he had landed six inches from where he 
did, he might have walked away from 
that fall. No bones were broken, and 
there was hardly a scratch on his body. 
But his head was very badly gouged. 
There was a piece of steel sticking into 
his head about an inch and a half.” 

Mr. Moran isn’t sure what caused the 
accident, but a spokesman for the com- 
pany the two men worked for, Steeple 
Jack Services Ltd., said that piece of 
scaffolding Mr. Stubbington was lower- 
ing slipped and struck him, knocking 
him to the ground. 


TRIBUTES 
‘Stuffy’ society proves open 
to image of salty Churchill 


He was born prematurely on 
Nov. 30, 1874, one-sixteenth Iroquois 
Indian. His mother was American and 
his father the second son of the seventh 
Duke of Marlborough. He fought in 1898 
in The Sudan with lances for weapons, 
yet. in 1945 was jointly responsible in 
principle with U.S. President Harry 
Truman for dropping the atomic bomb 
on Japan. At age 8, he suffered double 
pneumonia. At 18, he fell 30 feet from a 
tree and lay unconscious for three days 
with a ruptured kidney. During World 
War II he again suffered several bouts 
of pneumonia and in later years strokes 
further crippled his already precarious 
health, Life magazine paid him $2 
million for the serial rights for his 
memoirs of World War II. He died 70 
years later to the month and day than 
his father did. The facets of Winston 
Leonard Spencer Churchill are endless, 
and for the 10th consecutive year, a 
man close to the salty giant shared a 
few of the timeless gems of his 
character with approximately 400 
banqueters at the Edmonton Plaza 
Hotel last week. Sir Colin Reith Coote, 
80, British journalist and World War II 
correspondent, entered the assembly to 
traditional trumpet fanfare, delivered a 
speech on Sir Winston’s parliamentary 
prowess and then proposed the grand 
toast to the heroic memory of the man. 

The occasion was the annual banquet 
of the Rt. Hon. Sir Winston Spencer 
Churchill Society. To the casual 
observer, the $25-a-plate affair featur- 
ing roast prime rib of Alberta beef was 
a bit steep even if it was au jus. To 
others it was those “stuffy old men” 
quaffing their brandies in snobbish 
elitism and strutting poshly in tuxedos 
which weren't rented. The truth, 
however, is that in Edmonton’s midst 
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is an organization of 180 members 
almost unique in the world. Calgary 
formed an offshoot and Switzerland has 
a similar but unaffiliated, society. 
Otherwise, the world must flock to 
Edmonton to receive the richness that 
was Churchill, The roster of past 
speakers, planned ones and _ those 
approached but unable, reads like a 
Who's Who in British aristocracy and 
other world leaders. 

Sir John Colville, who was Mr. 
Churchill's personal secretary, is next 
year’s guest. Prince Philip had agreed 
to deliver the keynote message this 
year but was unable to attend. Young 
Winston, Churchill's grandson, was also 
on tap. Both Dwight Eisenhower and 
Harry Truman were invited before their 
deaths, but could not. make it. Harold 
Wilson and Willie Brandt are possibili- 
ties for the future. Past speakers 


inelude; Field-Marshal the Lord Hard- 
ing of Petherton (1965), Earl Mount- 


SIR COLIN COOTE 
Close fa the salty giant, 


batten of Burma (Prince Philip's 
uncle — 1966), Field-Marshal the Earl 
Alexander of Tunis (the last British 
governor-general of Canada — 1967), 
Lord Richard Austen Butler of Saffron 
Walden (former cabinet minister in 
Churchill administration — 1968), Sir 
Alec Douglas‘Home (former Conserva- 
tive prime minister of England — 1969), 
General Mark W. Clark (U.S. Army, 
Italian Theatre, World War If — 1970), 
Lt, Gen. Sir Ian Jacob (1971), the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Amory (Churchill cabinet 
minister —1972) and the Rt. Hen. 
Viscount Boyd (Member of Parliament 

1973). 

That roster of names does little to 
dispel the average citizen's dismissing 
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the society as a private club for prigs. 
Anyone, however, familiar with Mr. 
Churchill's wit and generous humor, 
would know that no society truly 
seeking to retain the memory of that 
man could be either private or 
conceited. Once he asked Konrad 
Adenaver, chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, over coffee and 
cognac, what changes he would make if 
he were God and he had a second 
chance at creating the world. Chancellor 
Adenauer replied, “If I were re-creating 
the world, I would suggest that this 
time we not put a limit on man's 
intelligence without putting a limit on 
man’s stupidity.” “That would not do at 
all,” replied Mr. Churchill, “because it 
would deprive me of many of my 
eabinet ministers.” 

The $30 annual dues go to providing 
funds for the scholarship and speech 
awards made at the banquet. Recog- 
nized as instrumental in revitalizing the 
interest in speech and debate in 
Alberta’s high schools, the society this 
year awarded $300 io John Ferris and 
Brad Anholt of Harry Ainlay Composite 
High School, winners of the coveted 
Churchill debates and the Journal's 
Basil Dean Memorial Trophy. Some 
1,500. students from 120 schools 
competed for the honors. Runners-up 
Jennifer Head and Richard Rogerson of 
MeNally Composite High School re- 
ceived $150. Winner of the society's 
public speaking competition was Debbie 
Payne of St. Francis Xavier Separate 
School, who received $100, while 
runner-up Brent Thomas of McNally got 
$50. Some 1,500 students also competed 
in that contest. Dorothy E. Heppler. a 
wheelchair-confined fourth year honors 
history student at the University of 
Alberta received a $300 scholarship. 

The day before the gala banquet, All 
Saints Anglican Cathedral hosted a 
memorial service for Mr. Churchill, who 
this year would have celebrated his 
100th birthday. Sir Colin read the 
lessons while the congregation sang Sir 
Winston's three favorite hymns: Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, Onward 
Christian Soldiers and Who Would True 
Valor See? 

One of the men most instrumental in 
keeping the society alive and fluent is 
its honorary secretary Dr. Patrick D. 
Finnigan, 46, native of London, 
England, and a doctor of dental surgery 
with the public health unit here, As a 
past president of the society, he feels 
Edmonton has much to be proud of in 
the organization. Sooner or later, he 
knows that the group will run out of 
people who personally knew Sir 
Winston and is currently making 
overtures to line up famous men who 
run or have had a hand in running the 
world. J. D. Walker-Brash, ex-British 
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OR. FINNIGAN 
The group is running out. 


trade commissioner, now wields the 
clout that brings the names in. A 
staggering sheaf of protocol minutiae 
accompanies each visit, right down to 
which side of the car the guests must 
get out on, But neither protocol nor 
pomp can foresee an incident such as 
last year's when Viscount Boyd's voice 
departed the day before his speech. Dr. 
Walter H. Johns, former president of 
the U of A, readied himself to fill the 
breech but the afternoon of the banquet 
full volume returned to Viscount Boyd's 
throat. 

The menu has varied from Alberta 
game hen with wild rice (1968) to grilled 
squab a la Saint-Germain (1970) to 
Arctic Char Belle Meuniere (1972) and 
the prices have shot from an original of 
$15 to this year’s high of $25, but 
Edmonton’s own, gentlemen-only, dig- 
nity-plus food affair is one of the best 
going, Sir Winston would have heartily 
approved. Mrs. Churchill said, “If you 
want to keep Winston happy the first 
thing is to feed him well. He must have 
a good dinner. It is essential to his 
happiness.” His favorite meal began 
with Petite Marmite soup followed by 
filet of sole wrapped in smoked Seotch 
salmon smothered in tiny shrimp, Next 
a roast deer stuffed with pate and 
truffles. The dessert was a pudding. 
“My idea of a good dinner,” said Sir 
Winston, “is, first to have good food, 
then discuss good food, and after this 
good food has been elaborately 
diseussed, to discuss a good topic 
with myself as chief conversationalist.” 

His wishes were followed to the letter 
last week with a slight alteration of the 
last he was the chief topic of 
discussion. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Opening collisions reduce campaign 
to hot personal feud between 2 men 


They collided as cultures collide with 
mutual misunderstanding and fear. 
Their encounters were usually unavoid- 
able, but. when they occurred they were 
charged with high tension anxiety, and 
audiences watched fascinated as they 
tore away at one another. Here was no 
accustomed thing, this conflict between 
two veteran mayors of Edmonton. Here 
was a chance for everyone to align 
himself according to his prejudices. The 
learned, the bureaucratic, the died-in- 
the-wool WASP could all identify with 
Doctor Ivor Graham Dent, currently 
mayor of Edmonton. The practical, the 
decisive, the “men who get things 
done,” the died-in-the-wool ethnie could 
all identify with businessman William 
Hawrelak, previously mayor of Edmon- 
ton. The preliminary polls easily 
favored Mr. Hawrelak, showing him 
sweeping Wards 3 and 4, north of the 
river, commanding a good majority in 
those two wards south of the river, and 
even carrying majorities in Wards 1 and 
2. But these were preliminary polls. 
What could make the difference would 
be the events of the next 2% weeks as 
the sparks of their encounters gradually 
draw the public’s lethargic attention. 

These encounters occurred at least 
twice last week. They occurred as radio 
and television producers rounded up 
candidates for joint appearances on 
talk-back programs and television 
interviews. They oceurred in school 
auditoriums where civic election pro 
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moters (with little apparent comprehen- 
sion of public habit} scheduled 16 
election meetings at which the public 
could “meet their candidates.” What 
happened inevitably was that the 
candidates did little more than meet one 
another. Turnouts frequently ran less 
than 50 and more than half of these 
would be mayoralty and aldermanic 
eandidates with their wives, husbands 
or other immediate supporters. It was, 
said Ald, Terry Cavanagh, “a disgrace- 
ful exhibition” of public apathy. 
Whatever other immediate effect the 
Dent-Hawrelak collision might have, the 
most conspicuous was to virtually 
abolish the chances of the other four 
candidates. It’s a “two-party campaign,” 
commented CHQT's Len Grant from 
City Hell. Even the talented and 
expensive efforts of Ald. Cec Purves 
drew little attention. They were lost in 
the blow-for-blow confrontation be- 
tween the two chief contenders. And 
from the platform of one sparsely 
attended meeting at Londonderry 
School, candidate Ald. Dave Ward 
complained that the media were 
centring the entire campaign on a Big 
Two merely because they happened to 
provide the most colorful personality 
copy. What, he asked, of the issues?* 
* His own contribution to the ‘issues was far from 
profound, in a presentation ot the six candidates on 
CFRN. he seemed to reduce his campaign {o the 
complaint thet sufficient office accommedation, 


telephones ond secretarial help were not provided 
for the aldermen at City Hall. 
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IVOR DENT ON THE HUSTINGS 
His opponent's bombost unnerved him, but he could only be bullied so fong. 


It was Bill Hawrelak, the challenger, 
who was making most of the issues. He 
added to them daily, but by the week's 
end he had established at least four: 

1, Edmonton lacked “leadership” in 
the mayor's ofice. For this reason, 
aldermen squabbled in public session on 
city council, The bureaucracy was 
growing uncontrollably. Inefficiency 
characterized the city administration. 

2, Edmonton was being subjected to 
an unnecessarily oppressive tax burden. 
Again and again he used the same 
statistic: When Ivor Dent took office, 
property taxes contributed 17 per cent 
of the city’s total revenue. This year the 
figure had risen to more than 40 per 
cent. He rarely elaborated on the 
statistic and Mayor Dent did not 
effectively counter it. 

3.The rapid transit project is 
premature and beyond the means of the 
city at this time. It will result in a $12 
million annual deficit. Ald. L. 0. “Buck” 
Olsen, the project's No. 1 spokesman, 
was swift to challenge the figure which, 
he said, was not documented. And 
Gerry Wright, leader of the Urban 
Reform Group of Edmonton which is 
fielding a number of aldermanic 
candidates and also supports the 


CANDIDATE WARD AND FRIENDS 


project, said that the Hawrelak view 
represented “1960s thinking.” He 
added: “We do not ask what is the 
deficit in the operation of city streets 
for automobiles. It's all deficit.” 

4. Facilities being provided for the 
Commonwealth Games are too luxuri- 
ous, and far more extensive than they 
need to be. 

The Dent reply to this onslaught was 
bitter but unspecific. The mayor 
appeared unnerved by his bombastic 
opponent, and his rebuttals often came 
out unfocused. Above all, either as a 
matter of policy or timing, he did not 
take the offensive himself and attack 
the Hawrelak record in office, particu- 
larly the cireumstances under which the 
ex-mayor twice departed from it. His 
reluctance, of course, could be due as 
much to strategy as to charity. In one 
open-line program, when an interviewer 
began firing barbed questions at the 
ex-mayor about his property dealings 
while mayor, he encountered what was 
obviously a well rehearsed defense. The 
mayor could encounter the same thing. 
It takes two directions: 

First, the former mayor can bank on 
the fact that the cases in which he was 
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The media were making if a Big Two campaign. 
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involved became, inevitably, so complex 


that almost no one in the city is 
sufficiently schooled in their detail to 
question him about them without some 
implied or specific error in fact.** This 
invariably gave the candidate the 
opportunity to say: “Now look here. If 
you're going to discuss these things you 
should get the facts right.” He would 
then present his own version of them, 
and the interviewer, who was often not 
much more than a teen-ager when the 
events occurred, is left helpless and 
disarmed. 

Second, any persistence on the part of 
the interviewer soon comes to look like 
open persecution of the candidate on the 
basis of a past which he has long sinee 
paid for and forgotten. “The law said I 
was wrong, so I was wrong,” said Mr. 
Hawrelak last week when the issue 
arose. The sympathy which attends the 
returning prodigal was instantly his. 

Thus could he defend his one 
vulnerable flank. Everywhere else he 
was strong. His image conveyed a half 
dozen appealing qualities. He was 
decisive, when he had to be, and where 
he had determined upon action, the 
action came swiftly and to the point. 
(Yes, he would put a road down the 
MacKinnon Ravine, but it would not be 
a freeway. No, he would not disclose 
how much he was spending on his elec- 
tion campaign because he did not know.) 
He was articulate: Not one of his 
listeners was under the impression that 
he did not understand what Bill Hawre- 
lak was saying. He was eloquent. It was 
the rough, convincing language of the 
rural prairies and it made sense to 
worker, farmer and professional man all 
at the same time. It was the language of 
the people, but it was grammatically 
without flaw. Finally, he was huge. He 
seemed to hover menacingly over an 
audience, and dominate every casual 
conversation. Yet in this same 
confidence jay another vulnerability 


+* For instance, an Edmonton Report story on the 
ex-mayor (ER, September 30, 1974) stated thot Mr. 
Howrelak, while mayor, had a 40 per cent interest 
in Sun Alta Builders Ltd., which had sold 15 acres ot 
land to the city for park use for a sum of $92,500. 
ER erred. The city paid $9,350 for the land, and we 
regrat any embarrassment the incorrect figure may 
have caused Mr. Hawrelak. 
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WILLIAM HAWRELAK ON THE WARPATH 


Decisiveness when necessary, and the rough eloquence of the rural prairies. 


which an astute opponent could exploit, 
For there lay in the Hawrelak bravado 
more than the faint suggestion of the 
bully, It was this, more than what he 
was saying, that seemed to distress Ivor 
Dent. And the latter, say his friends, 
will only be bullied so long. 

The collisions between them did not 
begin in the election campaign. They 
have occurred fitfully throughout the 
last year since the rumor began that Bill 
Hawrelak might be running. The two 
would frequently attend the same social 
functions, Dr. Dent as mayor and Mr. 
Hawrelak as a businessman. Each time 
Bill Hawrelak would ask with loud 
humor about the latest embarrassment 
at Edmonton City Hall. Dr. Dent did not 
always know how to reply to this. Once, 
however, long before the Hawrelak 
candidacy was announced, Dr. Dent 
decided to hit back, and replied: “How's 
the campaign going, Bill?” Curiously, 
Bill Hawrelak seemed disconcerted by 
the question, and lost his habitual 
selfcommand. To some Dent support- 
ers, the incident carried a lesson: Stop 
the pussy-footing and attack. 

Their first exchange after the 
campaign began occurred in the studios 
of CFRN where news director Bruce 
Hogle had rounded up all the candidates 
to tape a one-hour program. He so 
organized them in a semi-circle that the 
two were beside one another in the 
centre. At first their off-camera banter 
had all the mechanical camaraderie 
which men demonstrate when they 
know they're being watched. But after 
Mr. Hawrelak on camera had come out 
with his statistics on the increasing tax 
burden, the encounter turned hot. The 
mayor replied that he had checked the 


CANDIDATE PURVES 
Lost in the din. 


last Hawrelak statistics on something 
else and discovered them utterly 
without foundation in fact. Each began 
shouting at the other and the term 
“B.S.” was freely and hotly exchanged. 
The other candidates looked on 
appalled. Even young Carl Austin, the 
“revolutionary socialist” who is sup- 
posed to know all about violence in 
politics, seemed startled at the 
exhibition. But what he understood was 
the mere conflict of ideology. Here was 
a conflict of personality. 

In the next break for commercials it 
became even more personal. “I admire 
you, and I like you,” said the ex-mayor 
to the mayor, “for what you have 
accomplished. You have a Ph.D. You are 
a learned man. But your trouble, Ivor, is 
that you've never learned to administer. 
You aren’t a businessman. And the 
city's a pretty big business.” He roared 
laughing and slapped the mayor on the 
knee as he said it. “We all know what 
your trouble is, Bill,” replied the mayor. 
There was another roar of laughter and 
the candidates were summoned back to 
attention as the cameras were about to 
turn again, 

Throughout the rest of the week, 
they consciously or accidentally avoided 
one another. At the endless progression 
of school and church meetings, each 
traveled in a party of three or four. Two 
meetings were often scheduled on the 
same night 
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in different schools. 


Frequently they passed one another, 
one addressing one audience while the 
other addressed the other. Only once 
did they attend the same meeting at the 
same time, where the same forced 
joviality was evident. 

Where they will go from here was not 
evident. The auditorium meetings are a 
demonstrable failure because so few 
attend them. A candidate would meet 
far more people on a Thursday or 
Friday in front of a super market or in a 
shopping centre. Campaign managers 
may this week simply advise the 
mayoralty hopefuls to concentrate their 
attention elsewhere, 

But a better question was: Will Ivor 
Dent change his position from defender 
to attacker? If he did, the course of the 
campaign was impossible to foretell. 


Behind the demand that Hohol resign 
lies the CSA's fear of a CUPE take-over 
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The not-toc-hidden disenchantment of 
the Civil Service Association of Alberta 
(representative of 25,000 provincial 
servants) with the government of 
Alberta, which exploded into a wildcat 
strike of Alberta Liquor Control Board 
employees in April, broke the surface 
again last week as CSA president T.W. 
(Bill) Broad demanded the resignation 
of minister of manpower and labor Dr. 
Albert E. Hohol, The cry of indignation 
arose immediately after Dr. Hohol’s 
statement that all government em- 
ployees would receive a pay adjustment 
of $50 per month or 7 per cent, 
whichever was greater, retroactive to 
Jan. 1 of this year. The retroactive 
feature was later revised to make the 
offer effective Oct. 1. 

An angry Mr. Broad called a news 
conference to denounce the minister's 
action as an “unfair labor practice” and 
“deception” as part of an attempt to 
destroy the CSA's bargaining position. 
This eve-of-negotiations action on the 
government’s part, said CSA vice-presi- 
dent Gray Clarke, has seriously 
hampered the ability of the union to 
carry on negotiations by attempting to 
“buy off increasingly disgruntled and 
militant employees.” 

Specifically, Mr. Broad charged the 
government with breaking the section 
of the agreement which stipulated no 
change in wages would be made except 
by collective consent. And the CSA first 
learned of the $50 increase through the 
news media. Earlier in the month, 
preparatory to the beginning of 
negotiations, the CSA had forwarded 
the demand to Dr. Hehol that only after 
$100 per month across-the-board raises 
for everyone in the bargaining unit 
(plus additions for those working in the 
Fort McMurray area and an increase in 
the “Northern Allowance”) could 
contract negotiations begin. There was 
no response from the labor department 
to that demand, according to Mr. 
Clarke, until last week's unilateral an- 
nouncement, 

Dr. Hohol reacted to Mr. Broad’s 
accusations with a tinge of amazement. 
The raise was a “very responsible 
action,” he said. “It's nonsense that it 
would undermine negotiations. It should 
loosen things up, if anything.” With the 
cost of living going up and the govern- 

ment employees’ buying power going 
down, it was resolved that such a step 
was necessary. And the strong state- 
ments from the CSA over the last 
months have also had an impact. “I 
don't want to deal with personalities,” 
the manpower and labor minister said, 
“but I wasn’t looking for any credit from 
the announcement. In fact, the CSA 
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CSA'S BROAD 
Disenchantment none too hidden. 


could take credit for the raise if they 
want; they asked for it earlier.” 

The CSA has affected a more militant 
stance than in the past few months after 
the larger Canadian Union of Public 
Employees has threatened takeover of 
its “weaker-sister” union. Mr. Broad has 
been at the forefront of the CSA's 
“tough-guy” attitude, fronting his 
by-now old demand for the right to 
strike as one of the major issues in the 
upcoming negotiations. 

Dr. Hohol has indicated the govern- 
ment’s willingness to set up a joint 
committee to study the strike question, 
but has said that generally the 
Lougheed government is opposed to 
giving civil servants that right. CUPE 
has used the strike weapon as a lever in 
its contract negotiations, as in the 
Edmonton transit strike of the first of 
the year, and CUPE points to this 
example as an argument for its 
absorption of provincial employee 
unions. The bargaining to begin this 
week will undoubtedly be colored by 
more union positioning such as the 
explosive resignation demand of last 
week, and it is likely that the premier’s 
office will continue its “no comment” 
attitude toward such demands. It will 
be left to the professional negotiators 
acting for the provincial government to 
hammer out the actual contract which 
the members of the CSA will be living 
under starting next March, 


INQUIRIES 
AHC author seeks govt. help, 


counsel after clues in Europe 

Christopher Harder, self-appointed 
Ralph Nader of Alberta politics, [ER, 
Sept. 16], turned last week to the 
provincial government to solve his 
money problems. He asked Premier 
Peter Lougheed for a $25,000 grant for 
the Harder “Action Committee” so that 
he could better ferret out the foibles 
and faults of Mr. Lougheed’s own 
government. Action Committee is an 
unusual body in that it is not incorpo- 
rated, and Mr. Harder will not identify 
any of its other members. Nevertheless, 
it was Mr. Harder whose complaints 
gave rise to the AHC inquiry in which a 
senior civil servant admitted taking 
kickbacks of more than $150,000. This 
disclosure is Mr. Harder's chief creden- 
tial. 

The premier’s office announced that 
Mr. Harder would receive a reply from 
the premier this week, but declined to 
comment as to the possibility of him 
actually getting the money. At any rate, 
some high level consultations would 
have to approve what the Journal called 
“bounty-hunting.” And it was observed 
that the inquiry is not concluded yet (it 
may reconvene if further pertinent 
information is obtained by commission 
counsel Rod McLennan in his proposed 
visit to Frankfurt this week), and Mr. 
Justice Cairns will not be filing his 
report until November at the earliest. 
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HARDER ORYSIUK 

This inconclusive testimony and the 
questions left unanswered by witnesses, 
usually for reasons of failed memory, 
led Mr. Justice Cairns to remark at the 
end of the session, “something's being 
hidden,” and he hoped Mr. McLennan’s 
planned German trip could bring more 
facts to light about a German loan with 
which AHC at exorbitant cost financed 
some of its operations. One witness said 
that former AHC director Robert 
Orysiuk, besides getting $150,000 in 
kickbacks on land purchases, also got a 
$30,000 kickback on the loan. Mr. 
Orysiuk denies it. Mr. McLennan wants 
to find out what the Germans might 
say. 
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GAME FARM 
Multi-talented Oeming is 
animal world's ambassador 

When the City of Edmonton arranged 
an international air travel conference 
here recently, there probably was quite 
a search for a guest speaker cosmopoli- 
tan enough, yet Albertan enough, to 
speak before 200 travel industry people. 
The man chosen to speak is quite a 
traveler himself. He has visited 80 per 
cent of the schools in Canada and criss- 
crossed the continent and the globe as a 
zoologist, roving naturalist, lecturer and 
television star. He went to the People’s 
Republic of China and carried on trade 
with that country long before its 
heralded “opening” to the Western 
world. Along with these accomplish- 
ments, he is a successful businessman, 
operating the Alberta Game Farm a 
little more than a dozen miles east of 
Edmonton, which last year entertained 
more than one million visitors. The man 
who held the practically undivided at- 
tention of the travel agents — with the 
assistance of his pet cheetah Tawana — 
was Al Oeming, director of the game 
farm and obviously a man of some 
standing when it comes to things inter- 
national, travel or otherwise. 

Ex-wrestler Ueming talked to the 
travel people as he does to high school 
students and other groups, mixing tales 
of adventures with his “cats” and a con- 
cern for the basics of appreciating and 
preserving the animal kingdom. He 
emphasized that in this increasingly ur- 
banized world there is a strong inclina- 
tion for many people to want to have 
contact with animals, as evidenced by 
the fact that in North America last year 
156 million people visited zoos, games 
farms and other of what he termed 
animal emporiums. “That's more than 
the number who went to all sporting 
events combined!” 

The multi-talented Mr. Oeming is en- 
thusiastic about his love, and it was that 
enthusiasm which moved him to defy 
business advice and open the game farm 
in 1959. That animal world has grown 
to 1,500 acres today and holds more 
than 2,000 animals, filling the gap he 
sees between the confined zoos of the 
city and vastness of the natural park. 
And he pointed out to the crowd, the 
whole project has been done without 
any government assistance, 

Besides surprising critics and suppor- 
ters alike by becoming a thriving 
enterprise, the game farm has taught 

t. Oeming several things. One is that 
the ability of animals to withstand the 
Severe Alberta winters had been 
Brossly underestimated. Second, the 


adaptability of exotic animals such as 
antelopes has worked so well that over- 
population is a problem. Third, it was 
discovered that though the game farm 
is off the beaten tourist track, it was 
sought out and visited by an extraordi- 
nary amount of people. 

This proves what Mr. Oeming sus- 
pected all along, that people don't come 
to animal emporiums to see buildings 
but to see animals that are looking well 
and living as naturally as possible. Al 
Oeming's crusading for the preservation 
of animals like the cheetah, of which 
there are only 306 left in the world, has 
had other effects — it keeps him away 
from the “farm.” He has been offered, 
and is still considering a very handsome 
offer to purchase the game farm from 
Paul Durrish, a noted conservationist 
from Toronto. With his numerous film 
and TV commitments, Mr. Oeming said 
it might be better to devote himself “to 
either one thing or the other,” and is 
still pondering his fina] decision. 


HOUSING 
Apartments at lower rents 
to remain in short supply 


As the summer waned and university 
students returned to the classroom, a 
cry went up. Reports were published 
that a housing crisis existed. Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the 
government's arm keeping tabs on such 
things, reported that the vacancy rate 
in Edmonton dropped from June's 5 per 
cent to an estimated less than 2 per cent 
by the beginning of September. 
University students were reported to 
be finding housing only at higher 
monthly rates and farther away from 
the school. “No Vacancy” signs were 
plentiful on the southside of town. On 
the other side of the river, high rises 
reported business booming, with a 
Journal survey checking representa- 
tives of eight high-rise apartment blocks 
and concluding that the city was pretty 
well “dry” in regards to apartment- 
hunters. 

On both sides of the river, apartment 
owners began raising rents in response 
to “increased maintenance costs” and 
“mortgage costs.” Just coincidental with 
the “tight” market, and also coincidental 
with a provincial property tax reduction 
program which dropped the 1974 taxes 
paid by many apartment owners, this 
rise prompted Ald. Ron Hayter to 
introduce a motion in city council last 
month. That motion asked the province 
to investigate all cases in which apart- 
ment owners raised rents while having 
property taxes dropped. Into the con- 
fusing apartment. situation, one which 
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seems definitely heading for an 
“apartment shortage,” though the city 
may not actually have one at present, 
last week another new component 
slipped in almost unheralded — the 
Wild Rose Inn (formerly the Cornell 
Towers of Macdonald Place on the 
corner of 105 Street and 97 Avenue). 

The Wild Rose Inn is to be an 
apartment-hotel, joining the Hillside 
Plaza (at 9730 106 Street)* to double the 
number of such accommodations now 
totaling two. Both apartments were 
converted because in their original state 
as rental units, as Plaza general 
manager Julius Chanyi put it, “they 
were not doing too well.” The Plaza’s 
conversion started in January, 1973, 
when rental units were in plentiful 
supply (CMHC reported the eity vacan- 
cy rate as about six per cent). 

“They (Colonial Place Apartments, 
Hillside Plaza’s predecessor) were doing 
what everybody was doing, just renting 
suites. We spent three months in 
market research and decided there was 
a need to offer something in the gap 
between the expensive day-to-day basis 
hotel and the long-term lease apart- 
ment. So we gradually converted the 
old apartment to an apartment-hotel, 
*There is o bit of name confusion going on among 
these highrises. The Hillside Plazo Apartment-Hotel 
is not related to the twin-towered Hillside Estates 
Apartments at 104 Street and 99 Avenue, which 
ore conventional apartments once near-empty but 
now doing much better as the “shortage” brings 
more searchers around. Hilldcle Developments Ltd. 
is the developer of the Wild Rose inn, 
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PLAZA'S CHANYI 
Short-term rentals. 
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one floor 2 month, Now all 100 suites 
are furnished (including kitchens with 
service for four) and usually rented out 
on either a daily, weekly or monthly 
basis.” Mr. Chanyi’s service to people in 
transition is being helped by the 
“shortage,” he said, since people waiting 
for a vacancy may stay at the Plaza 
without any long-term commitment, 
“for much less than at a hotel,” he 
added. 

Besides the 22 MLAs whom Mr. 
Chanyi counts as residents, there are a 
number of would be apartment-dwellers 
professing an inability to find the kind 
of accommodation they desire. That 
may be where the real shortage is, not 
in actual apartments but in those which 
are rentable to a large segment of 
possible tenants. In light of the 
supposed shortage, it is interesting to 
note that the Journal was carrying six 
columns (three-quarters of a page) of 
suites for rent in the Classified Section. 
Though no one would dispute that there 
is a scarcity of apartments for rent in 
the university area, out in Jasper Place 
a eursory car survey of 37 149 Street 
and 156 Street apartment blocks found 
14 with “suite-for-rent” signs hanging 
outside. 

What this demonstrates is that the 
city, weighted with plenteous highrises 
in the downtown area, has the majority 
of its apartments downtown and in 
areas relatively close to downtown. The 
Jasper Place area seems to have had a 
tendency to maintain a higher rate of 
vacancies than the city's other areas, 
chalking up a 10.4 per cent vacancy 
rate compared to the city's overall 5.5 
per cent rate in the CMHC survey of 
last June. Similarly, the previous year 
Jasper Place led the city with 10.4 per 
cent vacancy rate. 

The real key to where the vacancy 
rate is going to go from here, though, is 
told in statistics kept. at city hall. There, 
building permits for new apartments 
are issued. Apartment completions for 
January to June 1974 were down to 
1,181, almost half of the previous year's 
total. The CMHC’s June report that 
apartments under construction por- 
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tended a sharp drop in the vacancy 
figure has been borne out. 

Future construction remains a ques- 
tion mark, but one that is becoming 
clearer and more dismal as the days 
progress. A CMHC spokesman recently 
explained the drop in construction as 
due to higher mortgage rates. Devel 
opers are thus less willing to undertake 
new buildings. Current owners are also 
facing higher mortgage rates when 
their mortgages are renewed. 

Last week, the general manager of 
Carmen Realty added a few more of the 
builders’ grievances to the list of 
reasons for inactivity. The threat of 
rent control, the spectre raised by Ald. 
Hayter’s council resolution, said W.J. 
Martenson, is what will keep apart- 
ments from being built. “The key to 
building apartments is incentives,” he 
said, and if rents are not allowed to rise 
to meet costs and give some profit to 
the apartment owner, no incentive will 
be given for new apartments to be built. 

The provincial government has yet to 
respond either to Ald. Hayter’s resolu- 
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tion for a watch on apartment rents or 
requests like those of Mr. Martenson for 
a freer hand for developers. Whatever 
action is taken, the present situation of 
not having apartments at low rents 
available will probably continue. For 
even if incentives are put forth, it will 
take some time for building to catch up 
wih escalating demand. So it appears 
that, barring government interference, 
the city is heading for a period of higher 
rents and less availability in apart- 


ments. 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Firms told Middle East 


offers lucrative market 
Canadian eyes have turned to Cyprus 
and the Middle East over the last few 
months as blood was shed, but last 
week an Edmonton conference tried to 
refocus the attention of Canadian 
businessmen on that mysterious part of 
the globe. An entourage of commercial 
secretaries and commercial counselors 
from the federal department of 
industry, trade and commerce, with 
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assistance from several enthusiastic 
Alberta businessmen, gave more than 
100 local entrepreneurs an idea of what 
it might be like to deal in the Middle 
East. 

Some negatives were dealt with in 
the conference on “Canada’s Trading 
Opportunities in the Middle East,” 
including the quaint business customs of 
“them,” (as Mideasterners were often 
lumped together) such as not answering 
correspondence. The cost of getting 
started in a foreign market, communica- 
tion problems and general complications 
were outlined and answered by one 
businessman. Another, Sandy Harvie, 
regional sales manager of Foremost 
International Industries Ltd., a Calgary- 
based off-road vehicle company, 
summed up his challenge to the 
businessmen listening to his talk: “If we 
get off our butts and do the hard-selling 
job we have to, the market is there for 
the taking.” The problem, he said — 
speaking from the experience of his 
company that went to the export 
market to diversify and is now 80 per 
cent export oriented —is that Cana- 
dians are not known, so it is necessary 
to go to the country and personally 
make the deal. 

In fact, Canadians often are mistaken 
for Americans, a not-always pleasant 
occurrence in some Arab countries. The 
primary Canadian trade impediment in 
the Mideast, though, according to Paul 
Dingledine, assistant commercial secre- 
tary for Israel and Cyprus, is the lack of 
Canadian “availability and capability in 
terms of raw materials and capital 
equipment, respectively.” Especially the 
oilmch Arab nations are hungry to 
develop agriculturally and industrially. 
And they have the money to finanee 
that development. 

The federal government is trying to 
encourage Canadian businesses to get a 
slice of that oil-fed pie. With multiple 
aid programs and the personal 
assistance of men in the field like 


McMaster University-educated Dingle- 
dine, the government plan to increase 
Canada’s economic presence in the 
hot-spot of the world seems to be 
moving right along. 

Snags that migh. tangle up some 
businesses, though, are the volumes of 
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paper work which accompany any 
activity in this field. “It's necessary,” 
said Mr. Dingledine, “because we have 
to keep track of where the taxpayers’ 
money goes.” Some of the taxpayers, 
corporate ones, don’t think it's worth all 
the trouble, and said they will just stick 
to Alberta. One businessman said the 
small companies just cannot compete in 
the international market. 

An answer to the small companies’ 
competition problems is to approach 
projects in the Mideast on a consortium 
(with several companies bidding to- 
gether on a project) basis. The 
drawback here is that in Canada there 
are not enough large firms to head up a 
consortium, according to Mr. Harvie. 
Competition is going strong in that 
manner already, and “there is a long 
way to go before we catch up.” But the 
message from the conference is that the 
race is not over, and there is still a 
track on which Canada’s businessmen 
can compete. 


FARMING 
5 enter Ag Hall of Fame 
to highlight special week 


Amid a $60,000 avalanche of balloons, 
buttons, placemats, posters, bus pla- 
cards and little collapsible boxes 
containing a round rubber reminder to 
“get on the ball,” the province’s third 
annual “Agriculture Week” was 
launched. Agriculture minister Dr. 
Hugh Horner’s brainchild, a week 
devoted to the recognition of farming’s 
importance to Alberta, is coming off in 
its biggest way yet. 

Among the highlights of events 
scheduled to occur the first week of 
October were: 

Induction into the Alberta Agricul 
ture Hall of Fame (an actual hall in the 
Provincial Museum, complete with 
pictures and biographies) of five 
farmers, each of whom spent long years 
in the rural areas. Included were 
Winifred Ross, a farm woman who also 
worked to promote education in the 
community; Carl Anderson, farmer, 
sheep rancher and co-op organizer of 
Seandia; Dr. William Fairfield, irriga- 
tion pioneer; Lalovee Jensen, sheep and 
sugar beet farmer, and Frank Maddock, 
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dairy farmer and dedicated improver of 
rural education. 

© 250 slide kits will be distributed to 
elementary schools for viewing by 
fourth and fifth grade students. The 
project, sponsored by the Alberta 
Cattle Commission and the Alberta Hog 
Producers Marketing Board, is aimed — 
according to Agri-Week chairman 
Douglas Pettit— at “beefing up” the 
little agriculture information that is 
presently in the curriculum. 

e Retailers have agreed (beginning 
with such notables as Canada Safeway 
and Woodward's) to feature Alberta 
products this week both in their stores 
and in weekly ads. 

¢ Local chambers of commerce (with 
Edmonton being a notable exception at 
doing anything special) were staging 
dinners honoring local farmers. 

e Banks were even stuffing monthly 
statements sent to customers with 3- by 
6-inch papers giving some of the cold 
facts about the importance of agrieul- 
ture to this province. 

Some of the facts that Mr. Pettit and 
his co-workers were hoping to put 
across included the figure that half the 
jobs in the province are directly 
involved in agriculture. As he stated, 
this is an odd time to hold Agriculture 
Week since farmers are busy harvesting 
and will not be able to celebrate. But 
the point is to make the significance of 
the agriculture industry clear to all 
Albertans, 

Mr. Pettit also is counting on a better 
response from the publie than last year. 
Planning began in April, so he hopes the 
phone follow-up next week will find a 
higher recognition rate than after 
Agriweek '73, when only 15 to 20 per 
cent of those phoned at random even 
knew the week had been held. 
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LEARNING CENTRES 
City libraries join hands 
with Athabasca University 


Public libraries are often termed “the 
people's universities.” This dates back 
to the days when only the wealthy could 
afford a university education, and lt 
braries were instituted to give poorer 
people a place to read, study and learn 
without the expense of higher educa- 
tion. Today, most people can afford a 
university education if they want it, and 
almost everyone has access to public 
libraries. But last week Brian Dale, 
chief librarian for the Edmonton Public 
Libraries, announced that the libraries, 
in co-operation with Athabasca Univer- 
sity, had taken a step unique in Canada. 
Starting almost immediately, space in 
four branch libraries would be turned 
into Jearning centres for the students of 
Athabasea. They would also, however, 
be open Lo the public. 

The centres are to be located in the 
branehes at Dickinsfield, Idylwylde, 
Strathcona and Jasper Place, Athabasca 
University, says Dr. Larry Ferguson, 
head of student liaison and information 
services, will provide a sort of lounge 
area in the library. “It will be equipped 
with the necessary facilities for small 
discussion groups and their professors, 
a phone, in case a student has to phone 
the university, and probably a coffee 
area. Then there will be the learning 
aids. We will put video tape recording 
and monitoring devices in them as well 
as cassette recorders, tapes and some 
books associated with the courses. It 
may be a unique step, but I feel this is 
where the library should be. We are 
supposed to provide reference informa- 
tion, education and recreation, and the 
first two are fulfilled by this idea. Not 
only will it benefit Athabasca students, 
anyone ‘can use the equipment, the 
books, the facilities. If someone gets 
very interested, he may decide to drop 
in for some of the discussions and may 
even eventually become a student at the 
university. Bui he can take part in the 
courses as much as he wants, without 
joining anything but the library.” 

Mr, Ferguson agrees with this. “We 
will let anyone interested take part in 
the courses. But if they want credits or 
want to write the exams or use Lhe 
telephone tutorials we offer, then they 
will have to pay the tuition.” 

The idea behind Athabasca Universi 
ty has always been slightly ahead of its 
time in Canada, so this latest innovation 
does not come as a surprise. It was 
opened as Canada's first “open univer 
sity” in order to let people in rural Al 
berta who could not afford to leave their 
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jobs and move to the city have a higher 
edueation. Explains Dr. Ferguson, “In 
essence, we've created a university 
whese purpose is to overcome the 
difficulties of higher education. Cam- 
puses are not designed for the commut- 
ing student, but 65 per cent of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta's students are com- 
muters. They have to arrange their 
courses around part time jobs, bus 
schedules and lifts. People in rural areas 
find coming to the city financially 
prohibitive. So we put together learning 
packages which allow people to study at 
home any time they are free. If there 
are problems, they ean telephone 
tutors. We accept all long distance 
charges, or they can get in on phone 
conferences between professors and 
student groups. We arrange small 
discussion groups once a month as well 
as three major assemblies a year where 
a guest speaker comes to talk. We 
spend 100 hours preparing each hour of 
instruction in these learning packages, 
and we know they teach. But there will 
be problems, And the library system 
can help with those problems.” 

There is little chance that Athabasca 
will ever have a campus of its own; 
first, because campuses are rarely built 
any more and second because it would 
negate what the university is trying to 
achieve. But in order to get closer to the 
students, the library set up will allow 
them to have what could be called small 
classrooms set up all over the province. 


ENROLLMENT 
Full quota system looming 


for University of Alberta 

Une of the many mysteries of univer- 
sity operation — and one about which 
there is great public distrust and sus- 
picion — is the question of quotas. Stu- 
dent enrollment at the University of 
Alberta has increased more than 500 
per cent over the past two decades, but 
so have applications, and because not all 
applicants can be accommodated in cer- 
tain faculties, many qualified students 
must be turned away. Limited 
enrollment is now in force in 12 
faculties — dental hygiene, dentistry, 
engineering, fine arts, law, library sci- 
ence, medical laboratory science, 
medicine, nursing, pharmacy, physical 
education and rehabilitation medicine. 
Last week, a committee explained some 
of the intricacies of the quota problem 
to the university senate in its quarterly 
meeting and made several recommen- 
dations which ruffled the feathers of 
more than one university administrator. 
The report said, in effect, that quotas 
are a necessary evil and will continue to 
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be. But, it said, the public must be made 
aware of how quotas work, and perhaps 
be given more input into the setting of 
quotas and the selection of candidates. 
The university, it warned, must reex- 
amine its current policies and consider 
making some changes. 

For example, could the faculties 
which now have quotas use their facil- 
ities and personnel more efficiently, and 
thereby accommodate more students? 
Should a system of random selection 
(for qualified candidates} be set up, 
where student places are limited? 


Should only Alberta students be 
admitted, to the exclusion of others? 
Should the university discontinue pro- 
grams such as nursing, which might 
better be taught at other post-secon- 
dary institutions? Could the university 
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shorten some of its programs, and thus 
accommodate more students? Should 
non-university personnel be included in 
the selection of students for quota facil- 
ities? Should graduates of certain pro- 
fessional faculties be required to render 
service in the province for a set period 
of time, as their education is heavily 
financed by the government? 

The scope of the quota problem be- 
vomes evident when statistics are 
studied, says Harold MacNeil, Edmon- 
ton separate schools superintendent and 
chairman of the senate task force which 
has been examining U of A quotas for 
over a year. “The number of students 
applying to enter quota programs is 
growing each year and since the quotas 
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are not increasing, the number of quali- 
fied applicants unable to obtain admis- 
sion is becoming quite large.” In 1973, 
for example, 646 students applied to the 
U of A's faculty of medicine; 118 were 
admitted. That faculty’s registration 
represented 3.7 per cent of the total 
full-time university enrollment of 18,500 
in 1973. (The recommended percentage, 
according to the U of A's overall 
Academic Plan Number 9, is 5.8 per 
cent.) Twenty years ago, 6.4 per cent of 
the university's full-time students were 
in the faculty of medicine. In 1945, 21.7 
per cent of the university's budget went 
to the medicine faculty; in 1978, 11.1 per 
cent. The problem is increasing not only 
in professional faculties. “Within a very 
short time it is anticipated there will be 
a maximum enrollment determined for 
the whole university,” the task force 
report states, “and at that time there 
will, in effect, be a quota for the entire 
university. This in turn could well mean 
that quotas will be in effect for all 
faculties and schools.” The possibility is 
not so remote; it will probably be 
reality within the decade. 

To prepare the public for this change 
is the responsibility of the university, 
the report asserts. And the first step is 
to explain to the public why quotas are 
imposed and what criteria are used in 
selecting students. Limited funds, say 
university officials, are the prime 
reason for limited enrollments. While 
the provincial government determines 
how much money the university will re- 
ceive, the university's board of gover- 
nors is responsible for allocating that 
money to various faculties within the 
institution. The board follows broad 
guidelines set down by “Academic Plan 
Number 9,” which has been compiled by 
university administrators, That plan 
calls for a maximum enrollment of 
24,000, and specifies the proper mix of 
students within the university's 17 
faculties, 

Contrary to general opinion, the 
report states, professional associations 
do not directly influence the setting of 
quotas at the university. University 
personnel spend a great deal of time 
and energy selecting students, accord- 
ing to the report — relying heavily on 
grades and test results, but also giving 
consideration to personal characteris 
tics. Preference is given to Alberta 
residents (Canadian citizens), almost to 
the exelusion of anyone else. Perhaps, 
the task force suggested, a random 
Selection precess could be used to 
choose among qualified candidates. This 
would free more staff time for teaching, 
and enable professors to increase their 
Student load. 

The senate committee concluded, 
among other things, that the university 
Must provide complete information on 


its quota policies, in order to remove 
public suspicion surrounding that aspect 
of its functioning. Many citizens they 
interviewed were highly distrustful of 
the university's student selection pro- 
cess, 

Second, they said, the university 
should get more provincial government 
input in drawing up the academie plan, 
The plan, they believe, should reflect 
societal needs and job market demands 
as well as the university's interests. 
And the government, they insist, must 
clarify its position as to the ultimate 
size of the university. (It has never 
officially approved Academic Plan 
Number 9, which sets the maximum at 
24,000.) “University and government 
people should sit down at all levels,” 
says Mr. MacNeil, to discuss matters 
such as this. 

The task force report may tread on a 
few sensitive university toes. Its impli- 
cations may pose a threat to some 
within the institution. But, Mr. MacNeil 
points out, as more people's aspirations 
are frustrated by limitations on 
enrollment and as more questions arise 
on the individual’s right to choose an 
education and career, the worst thing 
the university can do is hide. “The in- 
formation gap (between the university 
and the public),” he observes, has cre- 
ated hostility and distrust with the 
result that the university's image is 
taking a battering.” This is something it 
can ill afford. It is time to bring the 
quota question to public attention, to 
work out some of the difficulties and to 
prepare taxpayers for the inevitability 
of a universal quota system in their 
institutions of higher learning. 


THE LAW 
Lang defends 'system‘ 
against student attack 


Otto Emil Lang, former Rhodes 
Scholar, spent a lot of time changing 
hats when he spoke to University of 
Alberta law students fortnight ago. He 
spoke first as a politician, the Member 
of Parliament representing the Saska- 
toon-Humboldt riding since 1968, in re- 
sponse to-some of the questions posed 
by an at-times-antagonistic audience. He 
also spoke as federal minister of justice 
and attorney-general, an office he 
said — pointing to a contrast with the 
system being used (or mis-used) in the 
U.S. — “in which it is against the tradi- 
tions of Canada for politics to influence 
the carrying out of the law of the land.” 
He spoke also as the ex-dean of the 
University of Saskatchewan's law 
school, challenging the Alberta students 
to lead the defense of the country's 
courts when they are being wrongly 
attacked. 

Most of the former law professor's 
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No jail for pot possession. 


time was spent fielding questions from 
the audience. The queries focused on 
getting the minister of justice to 
comment on such explosive issues as 
abortion, marijuana, the rights of 
women and the general ability of the 
system now in existence to deal justly 
with people. 

Roman Catholie Lang was first asked 
his reasons for not supporting more 
liberalized abortion laws in view of polls 
indicating this sort of move was desired 
and also since the Canadian Medical 
Association favors such a move, He 
curtly replied, “We don’t govern by 
poll” and “CMA is not a substitute for 
Parliament.” He later disclosed his way 
of deciding on issues. “A personal letter 
would be the most effective way of 
getting your ideas to me, although I try 
to be more impressed with content than 
quantity.” On a fundamental issue, he 
said, “I wouldn't change my mind just 
because I feel a majority of people feel 
the other way. I would prefer to try to 
convince a wrong majority rather than 
just go along.” 

As for the weed which one student 
commented facetiously was once grown 
by farmers as a windbreak — until the 
RCMP came and eut it down during the 
1930s — Mr. Lang said, “the unevenness 
of enforcement is due to ignorance. We 
hepe to do something about it, and are 
moving to a situation where there will 
be no jail possibility for simple posses- 
sion.” Not just in marijuana cases, but 
other areas of law enforcement, have 
come under criticism for the variance of 
administration. “This,” according to Mr. 
Lang, “is not necessarily bad. The ap- 
plication of the law should be different 
under different social conditions.” 

Women’s rights and equality were 
brought up as a brash challenge to the 
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Saskatoon MP's chauvinism, with the 
questioner indignantly accusing Mr. 
Lang of ignoring a woman's rights over 
her own body and women's place as 
equals on the bench. This query must 
have been one crossed before by the 
cabinet member, for he struck back 
with equal indignity. He first assailed 
the “woman's-rights-over-her-body” ar- 
gument as ignoring the unborn child 
and its “dignity.” He proceeded to out- 
line and emphasize his willingness and 
aecomplishment in appointing women to 
the bench, even “for its appearance.” He 
said that given a man and a woman 
equally qualified, he would appoint the 
woman, but he cautioned that numerical 
equality was going to take a long time. 

Through all the talk he defended “the 
system” against those who thought it 
inadequate or inefficient. He voiced 
satisfaction with the general way the 
bail system was working. He was happy 
with that part of his job, but as the 
questioning grew more political in 
nature, the federal minister, who has 
twice visited Alberta since June, ex- 
pressed dismay at the political climate 
here. He ended by summing up his view 
of the province with: “The press here is 
out of this world.” 


DIPLOMACY 
Canadian ‘difference’ lauded 


by foreign service officer 

University is no longer the ivory 
tower it was once considered to be. 
More and more, practitioners are called 
upon to fill educational gaps left by 
learned academicians. The University of 
Alberta's department of political science 
received a visitor this month, whose job 
it is to add a touch of the practical to 
the theory. He is Allen McGill, 26-year 
veteran of the federal department of 
external affairs, and director general of 
the Bureau of African and Middle 
Eastern Affairs. The government has 
given him a one-year leave of absence to 
spend at the U of A, both to put him 
more in touch with what the university 
is doing and to make his expertise 
available to students of international 
relations. 

Although Mr. McGill will not teach 
formal classes, he will give lectures, 
participate in seminars and work 
informally with professors and students. 
One thing he has noticed already, he 
says, is the American approach taken 
by many of the texts in use at the 
university. “I have spent most of my 
career explaining that Canadians are 
different,” he says. This he will continue 
to do at the U of A. 

Different how? “We Canadians have 
power, but we don't think of 
intervening. We are not obsessed with 
the idea of using our power except in 
cooperation with others. One thing at 
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which we excel is organization of 
peace keeping forces; we are competent 
and generally politically acceptable for 
that type of job. Much of our work is 
done through international agencies 
(such as the United Nations),”" he 
explains. 

A diplomat's job, according to Mr. 
McGill, is as varied as the people he 
comes in contact with. Basically, the 
foreign service officer is in a foreign 
country as Canada’s official representa- 
tive, and his primary function is to 
communicate with the government — 
negotiating agreements, assuring fair 
treatment for Canadian travelers, 
protecting the interest of Canadian 
companies and organizations, promoting 
trade, and reporting and interpreting 
the events of that country to the 
Canadian government. The first re- 
quirement, says Mr. McGill, is that the 
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Termite-eaten passports. 


officer know his own country well. 

As a foreign service officer in South 
Africa, India, Japan, Tanzania and 
Nigeria, Mr. McGill has done everything 
from replacing termite-eaten passports 
to altending formal garden parties. “It 
is endlessly fascinating,” he smiles. 

When Mr. McGill, an economics 
graduate of the University of British 
Columbia with armed forces experience 
in Europe, started with the department 
of external affairs in 1948, Canada had 
about 30 posts abroad. Today it has 780 
officers, more than half of whom are 
abroad in 78 different countries, In 
1950, when he first went to South 
Afriea, there were no other Canadian 
representatives between Pretoria and 
Cairo, Egypt. Now there are 12. A big 
part of Canada's diplomatic activity in 
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Africa, he says, involves the Canadian 
International Development Agency 
(CIDA) and various aid programs. 

Mr. McGill, who has reared three 
boys in the course of his career abroad 
and in Ottawa (one of those sons is in 
Kenya as an aid administrator), believes 
that Canadians and the world are 
making progress in bettering interna 
tional relations.. He points to the 
growth and numerous worldwide 
organizations — food, health, technolog- 
ical and environmental, for example — 
which bring people from many nations 
together to work for a common goal. 

While his co-workers ‘concentrate 
their efforts on the problems of 
international trade, world polities, sea 
laws and motheaten passports, Mr. 
McGill is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of sharing his knowledge with 
University of Alberta students and 
Edmonton citizens. “It is,” he says, 
“good to be out west again.” 


ACCESS 
Alberta-funded TV program 


compared to ‘Sesame Street’ 

In its early days, educational 
television was for the most part every- 
thing it was expected to be: dry, mono- 
tonous and a deadly bore for both 
parents and children. Then along came 
Sesame Street, the internationally ac- 
claimed program that more than held its 
own even against cartoons and soap 
operas, the program that adults 
watched with as much enthusiasm as 
their children, the program which 
revolutionized the whole concept of 
educational TV. Next week, Alberta's 
new government-funded ACCESS (the 
Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation) launches a program called 
Come Alive which is designed to do the 
same thing. Come Alive is based on the 
premise that educational television 
doesn’t have to taste bad to be good,” 
says ACCESS president Larry Shorter. 

Come Alive airs the morning of Oct. 
14 (on CFRN, among others). It has, like 
Sesame Street, a magazine format, with 
musie, dramatizations, animation and on 
the spot film studies. The program is 
aimed at both adults and school chil- 
dren. It is, Mr. Shorter asserts, the only 
truly Alberta program (not Edmonton, 
not Calgary, but Alberta) on the air. 
“Do you know who is shooting more 
Alberta film than the rest of television 
stations in the eity combined?” Mr. 
Shorter asked members of the Chamber 
of Commerce a fortnight ago. “We are! 
And we are responsible for a surge in 
employment for Alberta actors, writers 
and musicians like they've never seen 
before!” 

Mr. Shorter was all spit and polish as 
he addressed the Edmonton business- 
men and educators. Obviously he is 
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working very hard to sell his product. 
ACCESS Alberta was established by 
the provincial government 11 months 
ago. “It is like a crown corporation, but 
more independent,” says Mr. Shorter. 
By this he means that it must comply 
with Canadian Radio and Television 
Commission regulations. Mr. Shorter’s 
dream is a province-wide network of 
radio and television stations broadcast- 
ing educational programs. ACCESS has 
already applied for a more powerful 
transmitter in Edmonton. It also has 
plans to cooperate with commercial 
television, and to that end has signed a 
five-year contract with CITV (for 
options on up to 6'% hours a day, five 
days a week), Calgary's CFAC and 
Lethbridge's CJOC. “The way things 
stand now, we expect to have a six-sta- 
tion network by 1976 with three hours a 
day on nearly all stations,” says Mr. 


Shorter. 
To some, the idea of so much 
government-controlled programming 


pouring out of their television sets and 
radios is a bit frightening. “Will the 
strong Alberta emphasis lead to a kind 
of provincialism?” asks Dr. Sherburne 
McCurdy, president of Edmonton's 
Alberta College. “Would we be brain 
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washing our children into a spurious 
chauvinism?” 

“No,” smiles Mr. Shorter. It is not the 
first time he has encountered that 
question. Nor will it be the last, as 
ACCESS launches into its multimillion 
dollar media venture. 


COMMUNITY USE 
Mill Woods finally to get 
long-awaited junior high 

At one of the shortest meetings in 
Edmonton public school board history, 
trustees last week approved construc- 
tion of the long-awaited junior high 
school in the Millbourne area of Mill 
Woods. The board has anticipated a 
need for the facility {in the Tweddle 
Place neighborhood) for some time, and 
submitted a request last May to the 
school buildings board (a provincial 
board responsible for processing and 
approving new school applications). 
Trustees knew at the time that their 
request did not meet provincial school 
building regulations (requiring a certain 
number of students in the area), but 
they also knew that the influx of fami- 
lies would be rapid and sudden and that 
by fall 1975 the need for a junior high 
would be critical. 

The board had received word six days 
previous to its specially-called meeting 
that the school had been approved. [t 
moved hastily into action. Trustees 
voted unanimously to construct a 
16-room core school similar to Dickens- 
field Junior High (just recently opened) 
at a capita! budget totaling $1.88 
million. The sehool will contain 13 
general classrooms, three science 
rooms, two ancillary classrooms, a li- 
brary, home economics and industrial 
arts rooms, a cafeteria, gym and office 
and staff facilities. As the student pop- 
ulation expands, portable units may be 
attached to the main building. 

The overall schools and park campus 
in this area of Millbourne will include 
the junior high (to be called the Edith 
Rogers Junior High School, in honor of 
the board's 80-year-old retiring mem- 
ber), a public elementary school, a sep- 
arate board school and a community 
league development in the centre of the 
campus. The school, like other newly 
constructed core schools, is planned for 
community use, with the gym, music 
and art rooms, industrial arts and home 
economics areas located on a central 
corridor for easy access to the public. 

“We're going to have to push hard to 
have the school completed by 1975,” 
says George Luck, school facilities 
director for the Edmonton public board. 
But at least the initial step has been 
taken. And it only goes to prove that 
once the government moves, things can 
happen fast — if they have to. 


VOTE OCT. 16 
DR. DON MASSEY 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TRUSTEE 


THE BEST... 
FOR OUR CHILDREN 
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DON'T BE LEFT OUT IN THE 
COLD... 


SUBSCRIBE BY PHONE! 
452-8442. 


GRADUATE ELAINE BEATTIE 
Secretary to manager, local country club, 


There is a real need tor trained 
receptionists, typists, dictaphone typists 


and switchboard operators. 


We ore offering o unique four week course 

combining practical skills with guidance in 

personal development . . . a course 

designed to assist ¢ student in becoming 
first class’ in her chosen career. 


Registration accepted now for starting date 
October 7th. For appointment, please 
phone 429.0390, 


Courtesy Placement. 


SCHOOL OF RED CARPET RECEPTIONISTS. 
#5, 10018 105th STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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THEOLOGY 
Seminary's female registrar 
drops habit and gains ground 


She peered cautiously through the 
open kitchen door of the refectory and 
watched the black-cassocked sem- 
inarians take their places at the regi- 
mentally positioned tables. A head table 
was “priests only” and it was in 
deference to them that the nun in 
floor-length habit took her meals with 
the kitchen staff: the entire dining hall 
was “for men only.” A scene from a 19th 
Century monastery tucked in hills of 
seclusion? No. A 1968 version of St. 
Joseph's Seminary and then-forming 
Newman Theological College in subur- 
ban St. Albert. The observer was Sister 
Lina Gaudette, the first woman teacher 
in the history of the seminary and 
pioneer of its first psychology course. 
Now, out of habit and eating shoulder to 
shoulder with priests and pupils alike, 
the holder of master of education and 
doctor of theology degrees is graciously 
gunning for further inroads, not only for 
her own sex but for all Christians. 

Gone are the head table and the per- 
sonality dampening cassocks. This 
week, for the third and most successful 
time, housewives, priests, salesmen and 
gas jockeys will begin a 2%%-month 
course of study. In exchange for two 
evening hours per week and $30, each 
student will receive university-level in- 
struction in one of three areas: a survey 
of the history of Israel and introduction 
to the Old Testament with special em- 
phasis on the Psalms, a study in 
Christology (Jesus of history, Christ of 
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SEMINARY STUDENTS AT MASS 


ST. JOSEPH 
The cassocks are gone. 


faith including the significance of His 
baptism, temptations and miracles), or a 
study in contemporary Roman Catholic 
thought. Registration is handled 
through the office of vice principal. That 
that person's name also is Lina 
Gaudette stopped surprising people not 
too long ago. 

“Historically, it remains diffieult for a 
woman to totally express herself in the 
Catholic Church. I don't find it so in my 
position, but few are in my place,” says 


A freer atmosphere during a crisis of commitment. 
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the soft-spoken nun who took her vows 
33 years ago with the local Sisters of 
Providence. After majoring in psychol- 
ogy at the University of Ottawa, she 
realized that the biggest sets of ques- 
tions still unanswered were those con- 
cerning what it meant to be a human 
being. Gaining the answers at Notre 
Dame, she had just the right blend to 
teach the psychology of religion. In 
1965, she was called from Calgary to 
teach at St. Joseph’s, and by 1972 she 
had gained an administrative berth as 
well. 

And the sun has rarely shone 
brighter for women in general, says 
Sister Gaudette. Today many sisters 
are working side-by-side with parish 
priests or are taking chaplaincies on 
university campuses or in hospitals. But 
nuns, she concedes, are in a privileged 
position. They don’t have the family re- 
sponsibilities of many laywomen. But 
she feels women “should not beef that 
ihe Catholic Church does not recognize 
women. Many women are sitting back 
far too much and missing out on oppor- 
tunities.” One of the biggest “lost 
horizons” is education in specialized 
areas, particularly adult religious 
education. “Too many Catholics are 
living the way religion was practiced 10 
years ago. And many others who reject 
the church of today as being 10 or 20 
years behind the times wouldn't say 
that if they knew how really open it is.” 

A woman librarian and three visiting 
female lecturers take their place along- 
side Sister Gaudette as part of St. 
Joseph's new openness. A new trend to 
close study of the Bible is replacing the 
sparse Biblical upbringing of older 
Catholics, and it is that emphasis which 
set the seminary's phones to ringing 
three years ago as the requests flowed 
in for mini-courses majoring in scrip- 
ture. The calls came at a time when a 
“crisis of commitment” was beginning to 
sweep the land. The priesthood was 
dwindling and fistfuls of seminaries 
closing while getting out of, rather than 
into, marriage nearly became a national 
pastime. People wanted some capsulized 
direction and the Newman Theological 
College arm of the seminary swung into 
action. 

And now enrollment is on the rise. 
The 14 full-time professors and eight 
part-time instructors enjoy a 30 per 
cent rise in students studying for the 
priesthood this year (60) over last (42). 
Sister Gaudette chalks the rise up to a 
freer academic and social atmosphere 
than the cloister and a greater number 
fresh out of university ready to stick to 
the profession. 

Winnipeg-born and Vatican II-eman- 
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SISTER GAUDETTE 
Away with the 19th century. 


cipated, Sister Gaudette hopes people 
will spare an evening per week to dis- 
cover what their faith is all about. She 
also has a hunch that if women were to 
fill what opportunities are available in 
the church, many more formerly un 
touchable doors would soon swing open. 


LUTHERANS 
Concordia drops isolation, 
adopts development tactics 


Petunias grow in rank profusion 
around the sedate buildings of 
Concordia Lutheran High School and 
College which perches with ivy-league 
placidity on the bluffs of northeast 
Edmonton’s Ada Boulevard. Like many 
private religious institutions before and 
that grew up with it, Concordia for 
many years was content to reside in the 
community, raise crops of church 
workers and generally mind its own 
business. Within recent years, it has 
discovered along with a few, but not all, 
of its counterparts that its business 
includes Edmonton and its immediate 
neighborhood. Free student-powered 
snow shoveling for the neighbors and 
other spontaneous acts of good will are 
melting the invisible walls of isolation- 
ism, and early this menth two new staff 
members rolled up their sleeves and 
became engaged in two “firsts” as the 
institution forever let down its 
self imposed guard. 

At the end of last school year, the 
school was faced with closing or 
developing. High school business was 
booming while college enrollment was 
stagnating, yet the Lutheran Missouri- 
Synod trend was to phase out high 
schools and concentrate on college. 
Increasingly, high school students were 
no longer willing to commit themselves 
to a church career. Yet, a vast number 
‘oday have never been confronted with 
the career opportunities available in the 


church. Still, the majority of students 
confessed by questionnaire early this 
school year that they like the small size 
and personality of the school. 

The light went green for develop- 
ment. The Rev. Clyburn (Clyde) Duder 
was summoned from a teaching position 
at Northern Illinois University to be- 
come the school’s first director of 
development. His initial goal is funding. 
The smooth, sharp-dressing Mr. Duder, 
35, originally of Grand Falls, New- 
foundland, will first seek financial 
support from Lutheran churches within 
the synod in both Canada and the US., 
then look to provincial support and 
grant institutions. He will next move 
into the physical aspects of the campus, 
not the least of the items which need 
whatever funds he may raise. Currently 
the student body stands at 226 (66 
college, 160 high sehool), while not quite 
half are accommodated in dormitories, a 
currently overtaxed situation. His third 
area of concern will be academic. A 
present move is being made to seek 
affiliation with the University of 
Alberta for a second year of approved 
liberal arts college. A $400 grant which 
covers tuition is now made to each 
college entrant if he has maintained a 
minimum 60 per cent average in his 
high school subjects. 

Meanwhile, next door, another 
35-year-old moved in. W. Paul Scott 
arrived from the sister school of Con 
cordia College in Portland, Ore., to 
become the first full-time director of re- 
cruitment and publie relations. Born in 
Pincher Creek, Alta., the bearded 
father of two plans next year for 
upwards of 100 first year college stu- 


DIRECTOR SCOTT 
Turning on the ad taps. 
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REV. DUDER 
To close or to develop. 


dents and a tentative 30-35 in the 
second year, if it is approved. Slight-of 
build with close-eropped hair, he intends 
to turn on the taps of local advertising, 
travel extensively to pastors to discover 
who within their parishes might “buy 
into Christian education” and send out 
student emissaries to youth groups and 
confirmation classes for that person-to- 
person touch, 

“We want to relate the idea that we 
take our Christianity seriously and if it 
turns them off, they might be making a 
mistake by coming,” says Mr. Seott. 
“We do, however, have a few here with 
no specific church background and some 
non-Christians who feel comfortable. 
Our goal is to send the students out into 
the world as more effective Christians 
whether they become plumbers or pas- 
tors.” The resulting lifestyle is 
Christian, but no hard-hitting rules are 
held over the students’ heads. Daily 
chapel, for instance, is heavily endorsed 
but not necessarily enforced for all 
pupils. Lutherans in the student body 
are no longer predominant. 

Rather than an abdication of 
Christian principles, it is a program 
calculated to dissolve the barriers of 
denominationalism. What is yet an 
elusive dream is but a further 
reinforcing of a school for a community. 
That dream would be realized in the 
senior citizens of the community taking 
continuing education at the college. Mr. 
Scott, for five years a nursing homes 
general worker and administration 
examiner for the provincial govern- 
ment, hopes the day will come when 
“golden agers” can feel comfortable in 
the school and young and old alike can 
learn from one another. Perhaps then 
the valuable assets of sage old age ean 
once again be tapped as in the days of 
rural Canada. 

Alfred R. Roth, 49, acting president 
and former academic dean of the 
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college, views the new appointments 
and directions with good feeling. He has 
seen a gradual reawakening to spiritual 
values among youth. His school can 
accommodate 350 to 400 students in the 
elassroom and with additional dorms 
and selective student recruiting, he 
projects Concordia as a major educa 
tional foree in Edmonton's future. And 
now that the community is becoming 
acquainted with the “mystery” that was 
once a brick-walled entity unto itself, 
the popularity of a school for young and 
old seems assured. 


WARD 3 
Jewish-Christian ticket 


offers novel civic choice 

Samuel Isaac Agronin was born 53 
years ago in Syracuse, N.Y., a Jew. 
Edward Francis Kennedy was born 49 
years ago in The Pas, Manitoba, a 
Roman Catholic, In the crowded 1974 
Edmonton aldermanie race they have 
come together, Sam Agronin, a success- 
ful Jewish businessman, and Ed 
Kennedy, an accomplished Catholic 
priest. Both are jousting for winners’ 
slices of city council from Ward 3, hav 
ing mounted a co-ordinated campaign to 
spare their city the agonizing death of 
gleaming projects frosted in concrete 
whose synthetic shadows fall on rotting 
neighborhoods. 

Despite the towering incumbency of 
Ron Hayter, Bill McLean and Ed Leger, 
the two men see no reason why victory 
cannot be at least one of theirs. 
Runner-up to the big three in 1971, Mr. 
Agronin was defeated by only 700 votes 
in a field of 18. The Kennedy-Agronin 
ticket is unique not only for the fact 
that Christian and Jew have found a 
common cause but that they view that 
cause with determination, and a modest 
sense of destiny. 

It is God to whom the city and its 
managers must answer, first-time 
candidate Fy, Kennedy said last week. 
Those in the October election who ad- 
vocate burying MacKinnon Ravine 
under freeway and letting life-enhanc: 
ing rapid transit return to the inactive 
file would tremble at the far-reaching 
effects their grand chess game could 
have. Questions of integrity and compe 
tence flowing in seamy streams from 
the Morrow Inquiry raise a raft of 
ethical questions that could be tellingly 
confronted by a man whose business is 
ethics. 

Ethies in business has been Mr. Ag 
ronin’s specialty the last 15 years, as he 
has built Western Surplus Sales into a 
thriving family enterprise. Often those 
years have been punctuated with his 
outspoken opinions on the effect of 
Omniplex, the Commonwealth Games 
and urban renewal on the quality of life 
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in the city. He, too, feels that affluent 
Western society has a God-given obli- 
gation to use its abundance for all. “God 
would want us to do this, not hoard it 
for our own greedy purpose.” 

And that greed, echoes his partner, is 
painfully in evidence smack in the 
middle of our town. “We don’t always 
need the biggest and best. Brick and 
mortar don’t make a great city. If 
Calgary gets a Convention Centre, 
we've got to have one, too. Why? What 
we need is a city in which each person 
has a place. The Indian population, the 
ethnic groups, senior citizens, the tran- 
sient group — all need a home. The old 
people in our northeast district don’t 
appreciate high rise towers. They want 
smaller places where they can remain a 
neighborhood.” And the great numbers 
of those who use Edmonton as a spring- 
board, supply depot and recreation 


much at home in the austere surround- 
ings and find his bureaucrat-bruised 
spirits soaring with every word the 
director of the Catholic Information 
Centre produces. “The role of the small 
citizen now is mainly reaction to 
development so far advanced by heavily 
monied interests that it is staggering to 
try and stop,” says Fr. Kennedy. “I 
want to see citizens of the neighbor- 
hoods have more access to information 
and have some of the same professional 
assistance that city hall and the 
developers have. Edmonton's growth 
has got to be controlled!” The northeast 
section of the city has been seriously 
lacking in such representation, he feels, 
because it takes time and money to run 
for city hall. Yet, he claims his district 
has grown more than any other in the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. Agronin, too, wants government 


CANDIDATES ED KENNEDY AND SAM AGRONIN 
Neither titles nor theology stand between them. 


respite from their jobs in the north are 
entitled to receive rather than to be 
leeched off of by big city interests. 
“Democracy is a heavy responsibility, 
and people without concern and respon 
sibility could easily take over.” 

Along with the quality of Edmon- 
ton-future goes the cost of housing. “If 
housing goes out of price range, who 
will people the city?” asks Fr. Kennedy. 
“The young people won't be able to 
afford it.” Coping with the climate is 
another area where the associate pastor 
of St. Alphonsus Parish would give the 
city bad marks. 

Yet, little amounts to grumbling at 
the modest Agronin-Kennedy campaign 
headquarters in a storefront on 99 
Street. Poster-plastered optimism 
speaks colorfully from the walls. “Fresh 
ideas fall on open minds,” reads one, 
while another declares “All real living is 
meeting.” The little guy might feel 
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brought down to the terms of the com- 
mon man and sees more and smaller 
wards as one way of assuring that 
closeness. Urban Reform Group Ed- 
monton (URGE) has seen fit to endorse 
both candidates for just such a stand. 
Mr. Agronin is a former director of the 
United Way and ex-vice president of the 
Edmonton Social Planning Council. 
Neither titles nor theology have jeopar- 
dized the relationship between the two 
potential aldermen, however. “(United 
Church minister) Harry Meadows says 
at least we won't hurt each other,” 
jokes Mr. Agronin. “Jew-Christian is 
not exactly a new combination,” says 
Fr. Kennedy with a grin. 

But it is a choice which is refreshingly. 
novel for a city beset with rumblings of 
graft, incompetence and concrete 
jungles, Many in Ward 3 feel that a vote 
for Agronin or Kennedy may be 
sure-fire cure for a festering wound. 
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